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American Trade Policy and the Lessons of the 1930’s 


by Thomas C. Mann 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


One of the topics which my fellow panelists 
and I have been asked to talk about this after- 
noon is “The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
Stimulant or Depressant?” The appropriateness 
and importance of that question in our present 
period of economic setback is undeniable. 

Last September the Office of the President pre- 
pared a statement on the foreign economic pol- 
icy of the United States.2 “The broad objective 
of United States foreign economic policy,” the 
statement said, “is identical with that of our gen- 
eral foreign policy and, in fact, of the overall 
policy of the United States Government: to pro- 
tect and advance the national iaterest, to improve 
the security and well-being of the United States 
and its people.” 

The statement divided this broad objective of 
our foreign economic policy into three major 
components: first, to promote the economic 
strength of the United States; second, to pro- 
mote the economic strength of the rest of the free 
world; and third, to build and maintain cohe- 
sion in the free world. These parts of our pol- 
icy are inseparable. Any program which hin- 
ders the achievement of any one of these three 
objectives is clearly unwise and unsound. 

The trade agreements program contributes a 
basic, essential element to America’s economic 
strength; it is both a stimulant to, and an ex- 
panding force for, our economy. President 
Eisenhower, in recommending to Congress that his 


1 Address made before the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board at New York, N. Y., on May 15 (press re- 
lease 265 dated May 14). 

*¥For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 4, 1957, p. 723. 
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authority to negotiate trade agreements be con- 
tinued,’ said, 

Reciprocal trade agreements negotiated since the ad- 
vent of the Trade Agreements Act have helped bring 
a more vigorous, dynamic growth to our American econ- 
omy. Our own economic self-interest, therefore, de- 
mands a continuation of the trade agreements program. 

Nothing demonstrates the accuracy of this 
statement better than the experience of the 
United States in foreign trade between 1930 and 
1934. The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 was 
not passed in a vacuum. It was written, consid- 
ered, and enacted against the background of 4 
years’ experience with the highest tariff wall in 
our history, the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 
1930. It was the view of the executive branch 
and of Congress in 1934 that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff had contributed to the depression of that 
era and that the Trade Agreements Act, by ex- 
panding our foreign trade, would help to bring 
us out of that depression. I suggest that that 
conclusion is still valid today with reference to 
our present, much less severe, economic decline. 

The depression of the 1930’s actually began, 
you will remember, in the 1920’s, with a serious 
decline in the prosperity of American agriculture. 
Late in 1928 the United States Congress began 
consideration of a bill to provide higher tariffs 
on agricultural imports as a means of alleviating 
the difficulties of the farmer. During the 18 
months that elapsed before final passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff the depression had spread 
from agriculture to every sector of American life. 


* For text of the President’s message, see ibid., Feb. 17, 
1958, p. 263. 
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What had begun as a limited revision of the 
United States tariff soon broadened into a bill to 
establish a completely new tariff. 

Much of the support for the Smoot-Hawley 
bill came from individuals and firms seeking to 
protect their particular economic interests. 
Others, however, supported the bill in the sincere 
conviction that a high tariff would somehow “ex- 
port the depression.” This interesting notion 
arose from the assumption that high tariffs, by 
excluding foreign products, would make it possi- 
ble for the prohibited imports to be produced in 
the United States, thereby raising the level of our 
economic activity at home. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the be- 
lievers in this theory that foreign goods were im- 
ported for many reasons—because we wanted to 
sell our own products abroad, which is impossible 
unless we buy from countries which wish to sell 
to us; because similar products were not produced 
domestically; because the domestic product was 
more expensive; or because buyers preferred the 
imported product over similar ones produced at 
home. If imports are to be replaced by domesti- 


cally produced goods, it can only be done at in- 
creased cost to the United States economy and 
the United States consumer. And increased costs 
and higher prices are no way to lick a depression. 


The supporters of high tariffs also seem to have 
ignored the importance of exports to the Ameri- 
can economy and the effect on American exports 
which high tariffs would have. If we exclude the 
products of other nations from our markets, they 
have no choice but to exclude our products from 
their markets. They cannot continue to spend 
dollars without some means of earning them. 
This simple fact is of even greater significance 
today than in 1930 because our exports are now 
at a record $19.5-billion level. 

Nevertheless, the Smoot-Hawley tariff was en- 
acted. The debate on the bill had not been con- 
fined to this country. Well before June 1930, 
when the bill became law, foreign governments 
and commercial interests had expressed concern 
at the proposed revision of the United States 
tariff. It was obvious to many both here and 
abroad that a radical hike in United States tar- 
iff barriers would only intensify the world de- 
pression and increase the payments and exchange 
difficulties of many countries. All told, 33 foreign 
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nations launched formal and official protests to 
the United States Government before and after 
passage of the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 


Reaction of Other Nations 

This action on the part of the world’s leading 
creditor and one of the major trading nations was 
an invitation to other nations to take action to 
prevent the United States from exporting its un- 
employment to them. Within a few months after 
the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, many 
countries had followed suit by increasing tariffs. 
Some also adopted other highly effective meas- 
ures for restricting imports, such as import quotas 
and exchange controls, and various administra- 
tive devices which retarded trade. A few specific 
examples of this retaliation might be in order. 

Canada reacted swiftly to the new United States 
tariff and adopted the highest level of protection 
in its history. The principal American exports 
affected by the four upward revisions of the 
Canadian tariff which were enacted between 1930 
and 1932 were iron and steel, farm products, farm 
implements, electrical machinery, gasoline, shoes, 
paper, fertilizers, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles, and chemicals. In addition Canada im- 
posed “antidumping” duties and other adminis- 
trative measures directed against United States 
products. 

Italy also reacted quickly to the drastic exten- 
sion of United States protection. As in several 
other countries throughout the world, there de- 
veloped in Italy a boycott of selected American 
goods. On June 30, 1930, Italy adopted a virtu- 
ally prohibitive tariff on United States autos, 
thus forcing out of business almost all dealers of 
United States cars in Italy. Shortly thereafter, 
United States radios and radio equipment were 
effectively shut out of the Italian market by 
higher tariffs. The Italian Government also re- 
taliated by switching imports of raw and un- 
finished materials from the United States to 
nations which were buying reciprocally from 
Italy. Between 1929 and 1931 United States 
exports to Italy dropped 66 percent, while Italian 
exports to this country were down 39 percent. 

A week after the President signed the Tariff 
Act of 1930 the Spanish Government promul- 
gated a new tariff aimed principally at the United 
States and France. Duties on cars were raised 
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100 to 150 percent, and those on other manu- 
factured goods generally imported from the 
United States were increased as much as seven- 
fold. At the same time the United States lost, 
for the first time since 1906, most-favored-nation 
treatment by Spain. 

Switzerland was particularly hard hit by 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff, especially by para- 
graph 367, which had the effect of increasing 
United States tariffs on certain types of watches 
from 53 percent to 266 percent, and on others from 
83 to 242 and 44 to 253 percent. The Swiss re- 
acted with « surprisingly effective boycott of 
American products. Between 1929 and 1931 Swiss 
imports from the United States declined 45 per- 
cent, compared with a fall of only 17 percent in 
Switzerland’s total imports. During the same 
period Swiss exports to the United States fell 
56 percent and her total exports 33 percent. 
Within a year or two Switzerland, in effect, aban- 
doned its most-favored-nation treatment of United 
States imports and, in addition to raising tariffs, 
established import quotas, many of which were 
aimed directly at reducing the American share 
of Swiss imports. 

One result of the tariff competition initiated by 
Smoot-Hawley was to push the world’s exports 
onto the few remaining low-tariff countries, 
notably the United Kingdom. The United King- 
dom, which had never fully recovered from the 
depression of the early twenties, clung to its his- 
toric free-trade position long after other countries 
had retreated behind high-tariff walls and/or 
reverted to quantitative restrictions and bilateral- 
ism. In 1931 Britain found it necessary to aban- 
don the gold standard; and in 1932 a combination 
of trade and payments problems, plus mounting 
domestic demands for protection, led to the adop- 
tion of the first British general tariff in almost 
a century. 

In addition to the growing demands of British 
industry for the protection enjoyed by their 
foreign competitors, the argument was advanced 
that England needed a tariff for bargaining pur- 
poses in order to force down foreign tariffs and 
other restrictions. Having failed to achieve an 
international tariff truce through the mechanism 
of the League of Nations, of which the United 
States was not a member, the British wers obliged 
to fall back upon their own bargaining power, 
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which, in the absence of a general tariff providing 
a basis for bilateral or multilateral negotiations, 
was limited. The Smoot-Hawley tariff was not 
the sole cause of Britain’s adopting a general tariff, 
but it substantially influenced this development. 
Other countries also used the argument that higher 
tariffs were needed for bargaining purposes to 
justify increased levels of protection. 

The British general tariff of 1932 made possible, 
and the Ottawa conference of the same year firmly 
established, a tariff-preference system within the 
British Empire which worked to the particular 
detriment of American exports. Cordell Hull 
once described the Ottawa agreements as “the 
greatest injury, in a commercial way, that has been 
inflicted on this country since I have been in public 
life.” One result of the Ottawa conference was a 
further deterioration of the United States export 
position in Canada. The United Kingdom bene- 
fited at the expense of the United States, especially 
with respect to chemicals and iron and steel 
products. 


Shrinkage in World Trade 

Total world trade fell from $68 billion in 1929 
to $55 billion in 1930 and to $26.5 billion in 1932. 
During the same period the foreign trade of the 


United States declined from $9.6 billion in 1929 
to $6.9 billion in 1930 and to under $3 billion in 
1932. While not all the shrinkage in either United 
States or world trade can be attributed to United 
States trade barriers, there can be little doubt that 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff and the retaliation it 
engendered were major factors not only in the 
reduction in world trade but in the general break- 
down of the international economy which occurred 
in the 1930's. 

I find it especially interesting that, although 
trade barriers adopted abroad during the depres- 
sion exceeded those adopted by the United States, 
foreign countries in general maintained a higher 
level of imports than we did. The reason was that 
the commercial policies of other governments 
tended to divert their countries’ imports away 
from the United States, so that our exports not 
only fell sharply after 1930 but declined, in rela- 
tive terms, more than those of other nations. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1932 the physical volume of all 
foreign countries’ imports fell 25 percent, but 
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imports from the United States were almost 
halved. 

This, then, was the background with which Con- 
gress was faced in 1934 when it came to consider 
the Trade Agreements Act for the first time. 
Today the Congress is in the process of considering 
the act forthe 12th time. By leading you through 
the chamber of despair which the consequences of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 constitute, I do not mean to 
suggest that any responsible person in American 
public life today advocates a return to the trade 
policies of that period. I believe that we have all 
learned something from history and that, regard- 
less of what turn our foreign trade policies may 
take, we are unlikely to repeat the mistakes of 1930. 


Danger of Making New Mistakes 


But there are always new issues and new circum- 
stances confronting us and, therefore, always the 
danger of making new mistakes. Let me speak 
quite plainly. I think it will be a mistake if the 
Trade Agreements Act is not renewed for 5 years, 
with a delegation of authority to the President to 
negotiate tariff reductions of 5 percent a year, and 
without crippling amendments. And I think that 
American business will be mistaking its own inter- 
ests if it fails to give the President’s program 
vigorous support. 

My reasons for this view are threefold. First, 
if the trade agreements program is crippled, Amer- 
ican exports will be hurt—immediately in some 
cases, over the longer run in others. Second, we 
endanger our present close economic cooperation 
with our Western European allies. Third, we lend 
a helping hand to the Communist effort to link the 
economies of the underdeveloped countries insep- 
arably to the economy of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

On the first point, the importance of America’s 
economic interest in foreign trade, I think the evi- 
dence of our depression experience speaks for 
itself. A United States trade policy aimed at ex- 
cluding the products of other nations will be re- 
taliated against swiftly and effectively, now as 
then. And we have almost $20 billion worth of 
export business at stake in 1958, as opposed to less 
than $4 billion in 1930. Seven percent of our labor 
force is dependent on foreign trade; throw these 
people out of work, and we more than double the 
number of unemployed. 

A short while back the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation joined the list of organizations which are 
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supporting the President’s proposals for extension 
of the trade agreements program. The statement 
of the Asscciation’s Executive Council contained 
these important words: 

It would be fallacious and dangerous for us to try to 
stimulate economic recovery in the United States by plac- 
ing greater restrictions on the entry of products from 
abroad. Such restrictions would serve to increase the 
impact of the current recession on other nations of the 
free world and to depress further the demand for prod- 
ucts of our own export industries. By broadening the 
market for our own products and stimulating world trade 
in general, we can make an important contribution to the 
economic well-being both of the United States and of the 
entire free world. 

My second point—that a reversal of our 24-year- 
old trade policy could endanger our political and 
economic interests in Western Europe—is also sup- 
ported by the evidence of the 1930’s. The British 
imperial preference system is but one example of 
the regional trading blocs that developed in the 
disintegration of world trade which followed the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. International economic co- 
operation rests on mutuality of interests. When 
that mutuality of interests disappears, the fabric 
of cooperation between the nations of the free 
world disappears with it. It cannot survive on 
sentiment and words alone. 


GATT and the European Common Market 


One of the major instruments of cooperation 
between the free nations is the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The meetings of the 
parties to this agreement provide an opportunity 
to work out in friendly discussion the conflicts 
of interest which arise in international trade. 

The six-nation European Economic Commu- 
nity, or Common Market, has just been formed. 
The 17-nation European free-trade area is still 
under negotiation. These developments have 
great significance in strengthening the economic 
unity of this vital area of the free world. They 
will help to eliminate the economic and political 
rivalries which have divided Europe for cen- 
turies and will greatly stimulate the economic 
progress and well-being of the area. 

The EEC has already been discussed at length 
in GATT meetings, and the free-trade area will 
be examined in its turn when it comes into being. 
You are all aware, I am sure, of the important 
stake which the United States has in these dis- 
cussions; the Common Market area bought $3.2 
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billion worth of United States exports in 1957, 
over 17 percent of our total exports. 

The GATT does not forbid the formation of 
regional trading arrangements among its mem- 
bers; indeed, it recognizes “the desirability of in- 
creasing freedom of trade by the development, 
through voluntary agreements, of closer integra- 
tion between the economies” of member countries. 
But it insists that such regional arrangements 
must facilitate trade, both within and without the 
region, and not raise new barriers to it. 

Because of their commitment to this objective 
as participants in GATT, the Common Market 
countries will present our exporters with a com- 
mon tariff no higher, on the average, than the 
present rates. But the gradual elimination of all 
barriers to internal trade among the six countries 
will automatically place our exporters at a com- 
petitive disadvantage within the area, unless we 
are successful in negotiating the common external 
rates below the projected averages. Thus, simply 
to maintain our present export position, signifi- 
cant negotiations with the Common Market must 
be possible. 

Adequate time to prepare for and conclude 
these negotiations, and adequate authority to 
work with, are essential to success. This is one 
of the reasons why the President has requested 
an extension of the Trade Agreements Act for 5 
years and the authority to reduce our tariffs, in 
return for equivalent concessions by other na- 
tions, up to 25 percent. 


A Challenge We Cannot Ignore 


But our economic and political interests in 
Western Europe are not the only ones at stake 
in the debate over trade agreements legislation. 
The increasingly energetic Soviet effort to achieve 
economic penetration of the underdeveloped 
countries also presents a challenge we cannot 
ignore. 

Retaliation against the United States follow- 
ing passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 was chiefly 
economic and, while damaging to many do- 
mestic industries and the United States trade po- 
sition in general, did not seriously threaten our 
national security. Today the issues are of a 
wholly different character and are more urgent 
than simple commercial advantage. 

With the free world and the Communist bloc 
competing for the allegiance of vast numbers of 
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people in the less developed areas of the world, 
an expansionist foreign trade policy on the part 
of the United States has become more important 
than ever before. Since 1955 the Soviet bloc has 
skillfully combined offers of aid and trade in an 
effort to develop a network of bilateral commer- 
cial accords linking the Communist bloc with 
key underdeveloped countries. Soviet loan 
agreements with these countries typically make 
provision for commodity exports by the borrower 
to the Soviet Union as one means of liquidating 
the loan. This device not only paves the way 
for expanded trade between the Communist 
world and the underdeveloped countries; it also 
provides an alternative to the conventional system 
of loan repayment through the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of export sales on the world market. 

Consequently, any actions by free-world coun- 
tries to restrict market opportunities will, di- 
rectly or indirectly, have the effect of enhancing 
the attractiveness of Soviet state-trading. Those 
countries dependent on one or a very few com- 
modities for their livelihood are particularly vul- 
nerable to Soviet economic penetration whenever 
the markets for those commodities are restricted. 

Perhaps all that I have been trying to say this 
afternoon can be summed up in one word: inter- 
dependence. We cannot adopt policies which in- 
jure the interests of the rest of the free world 
without, at the same time, injuring our own in- 
terests. We cannot deprive other nations of 
markets without losing our own markets, encour- 
aging ingrown, inward-looking regional self- 
sufficiency, and giving up the economic competi- 
tion with the Soviets by default. We must co- 
operate to survive. 


Educational Exchange Agreement 
With Germany Renewed 


The Department of State announced on May 
14 (press release 260) that Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and U.S. Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce had on that day signed diplomatic notes 
extending the Fulbright educational exchange 
program in Germany for at least 5 years. The 
ceremony took place in Bonn at the Foreign 
Ministry in the presence of the five German and 
five American members of the U.S. Educational 
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Commission and representatives of the two 
Governments. 

The exchange of notes prolongs an agreement, 
signed at Bonn on July 18, 1952, which made 
available the equivalent of $5 million for ex- 
changing lecturers, scholars, researchers, teachers, 
and students in the interests of improving mutual 
understanding. It increases the amount specified 
in the original agreement to the equivalent of 
$10 million. 

Under the Fulbright program nearly 1,500 Ger- 
mans visited the United States and a comparable 
number of Americans traveled to the Federal Re- 
public and Berlin within the last 6 years. 

During the current (1958) fiscal year there 
are exchanges between the United States and 33 
other countries under similar agreements. 

The worldwide program dates back to 1946, 
when the U.S. Congress passed a law usually re- 
ferred to as the Fulbright Act after its author, 
Senator J. William Fulbright. Approximately 
33,000 men and women have received Fulbright 
grants for study, teaching, lecturing, or research. 


Mr. Dulles Exchanges Greetings 
With Chancellor Adenauer 


Folliwing is the text of a telegram sent by Sec- 
retary Dulles to Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, on May 8, at 
the time of Mr. Dulles’ visit to Berlin, together 
with the Chancellor's reply. 


Press release 259 dated May 13 
Secretary Dulles to Chancellor Adenauer 
May 8, 1958 

My GooD AND HONORED FRIEND: On the occasion 
of being on German soil, I send you my greet- 
ings and best wishes. It is a heartening experi- 
ence to visit this citadel of freedom. No one 
who does so can fail to look with certainty to the 
time when it will be the capital of a Germany re- 
united in freedom. 


*For text of an address made by Secretary Dulles at 
Berlin on May 8, see BULLETIN of May 26, 1958, p. 854. 


I am sorry that my schedule is such that I 
could not come to Bonn to see you. However, I 
had an opportunity in Copenhagen to have a 
comprehensive talk with Foreign Minister von 
Brentano on important problems which confront 
us in common and to learn from him of your 
views. Such exchanges of views, our periodi¢ 
NATO ministerial meetings, and the continuing 
process of consultation through the North Atlan- 
tic Council, all contribute to that mutual under- 
standing and community of outlook which is es- 
sential to the maintenance of our freedom and 
security. 

DuLLeEs 


Chancellor Adenauer to Secretary Dulles 
May 13, 1958 


My pear FRIEND: Many cordial thanks for 
your visit and your talk in Berlin and your tele- 
graphic greetings. Our hope and our trust in 
the success of our common policy has received 
thereby a further strengthening. 

It was a shame that your program did not leave 
you the possibility for a short stop in Bonn. Am- 
bassador Bruce will have set forth for you my 
views on the situation. 

Like yourself, I view with great satisfaction 
the cooperation in the North Atlantic Council, 
which secures the harmony of our views in the 
battle for peace and freedom which has been im- 
posed upon us. 

ADENAUER 


President and Secretary of State 
To Visit Canada 


The White House announced on May 2 that 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower have accepted an 
invitation from the Prime Minister of Canada, 
John G. Diefenbaker, to pay an informal visit 
to Ottawa from July 8 to 10. 

The President and Mrs. Eisenhower will be ac- 
companied by the Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Dulles. During the visit President Eisenhower 
will address the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament at a joint session. 
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Negotiation as an Effective Instrument of American Foreign Policy 


by Foy D. Kohler 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs * 


Whatever difficulties tonight’s assignment may 
pose for me, at least it doesn’t suffer from being 
too narrow. The role of negotiation in the con- 
duct of foreign relations, I would say, is roughly 
equivalent to the role of an egg in an omelet. 

According to my dictionary, the word “nego- 
tiate” means “to transact business.” More specifi- 
cally, it means “to hold intercourse with a view to 
coming to terms on some matter.” Under this 
definition it is evident that negotiation is part and 
parcel of almost everything we do in the realm of 
foreign affairs. It is not an occasional undertak- 
ing but a constant process. It embraces an in- 
credibly wide area of subject matter, ranging from 
life-and-death issues to the most trivial problems 
of protocol. It is necessary to the conduct of re- 
lations among friends and allies as well as among 
competitors and adversaries. In fact, one might 
say that there are basically only two ways to con- 
duct relations among states—by negotiation or by 
war. 

A great deal has been written about the arts 
and techniques of diplomatic negotiation, dating 
from the earliest stages of our civilization. It 
will undoubtedly be a fitting subject of academic 
inquiry for many years to come. Fortunately 
you have spared me, and yourselves, from an ex- 
ploration of the broader aspects of the subject by 
placing it within the context of your theme of 
“Soviet-American Relations.” And indeed I sus- 
pect that to the average citizen these days the 
term “diplomatic negotiation” acquires meaning 
only when we add the phrase “with the Russians.” 
The achievement of successful negotiations be- 


* Address made before the National Academy of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science at the Brookings Institution, 


Washington, D.C., on May 6 (press release 247). 
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tween the Soviet Union and the Western nations 
today absorbs the interest of millions of human 
beings throughout the world. 

During recent months, as we all know, this in- 
terest has reached a new peak of intensity. And 
it is not hard for us to understand the reasons. 
We are painfully aware that we are living in a 
dangerous world, which is also a burdensome and 
expensive world. In simple dollar terms the 
amount of money being spent by the American 
people today for national defense and the con- 
duct of foreign relations is greater than the total 
national income of the country 25 yearsago. Even 
with this immense sacrifice our people realize that 
we have not achieved security—that neither peace 
nor safety has yet been assured. We are familiar 
with the awesome power of modern weapons and 
recognize that a major military conflict might 
mean the end of civilization and perhaps of hu- 
man life itself. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that the American people and 
other Western peoples are uncomfortable and 
impatient. 

To many thousands of these people the idea of 
Soviet-Western negotiations seems to offer a magic 
key to a better and safer world. Again and again 
we hear the question: “Why don’t you sit down 
with the Russians and talk things out?” The 
process of negotiation is viewed as a rosy avenue 
of escape from the grim realities of the 20th cen- 
tury. It vaguely represents a device for cutting 
defense expenditures, reducing foreign aid, re- 
turning our young men from overseas assign- 
ments, lowering taxes, and eliminating the terri- 
fying shadow of nuclear war. With these things 
in mind, it is wholly natural for people to ask: 
“Why not negotiate? What have we got to lose?” 
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A straightforward question deserves a straight- 
forward reply. As one of the many Americans 
who have spent many long, late, and frustrating 
hours in the process, I can answer with some feel- 
ing: “That is precisely what we have been doing 
for the past 15 years.” I might add: “And it is 
what we are continuing to do—or at least, to try 
to do—every day.” 


How U.S.-Soviet Negotiations Are Conducted 


As I have already indicated, negotiation is a 
constant process, employing a variety of channels 
and techniques. The 20th century has witnessed 
a significant extension of these channels and tech- 
niques, notably a greatly increased emphasis upon 
the use of multilateral diplomacy and of public 
diplomacy. The Soviet leaders, in particular, 
have developed considerable aptitude for these 
modern forms of negotiations and have intro- 
duced some less than welcome variants into the 
older forms. Let us examine briefly some of the 
ways in which negotiations with the Russians are 
already being conducted. 

First, we maintain a well-trained and fairly 
elaborate diplomatic establishment in Moscow. 
The Soviet Union maintains a similar establish- 
ment in this country. <A considerable volume of 
business is regularly transacted through these 
missions, which have the facilities to transact a 
great deal more business if both parties wish to 
do so. 

The United States and the Soviet Union also 
maintain diplomatic missions in many other coun- 
tries. Where there are advantages in carrying on 
diplomatic intercourse through third parties, this 
is easily managed. 

Let us also remember that representatives of 
the United States and the Soviet Union sit to- 
gether almost daily with many other governments 
in various components of the United Nations sys- 
tem. We sit with them not only in the General 
Assembly and in the major councils and commit- 
tees but also in many subsidiary committees and 
in several specialized agencies. ‘These bodies pro- 
vide the means for detailed negotiations on a large 
variety of subjects. 

On occasion the United States and Soviet 
Union have found it profitable to establish special 
bodies for the conduct of particular negotiations, 
such as committees of military experts or other 
technical experts. A number of negotiations in 
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Berlin, for example, have been conducted through 
such channels, 

We have also become increasingly aware of 
some more subtle forms of negotiation. When- 
ever American or Soviet leaders make a speech 
or whenever they issue press statements on inter- 
national problems, they are engaged in a form 
of negotiation. When the other side replies, 
whether publicly or privately, it is, in fact, join- 
ing in such negotiations. The validity and util- 
ity of the Wilsonian concept—public diplomacy 
publicly arrived at—is still the subject of much 
dispute, but no one can doubt that it exists and 
that it plays an important part in modern rela- 
tions among states. 


Growth of “Summit Diplomacy”’ 


Finally, we should remember that we have en- 
gaged in several high-level meetings with Soviet 
representatives during the past 15 years, includ- 
ing both meetings of foreign ministers and meet- 
ings of heads of governments. I think we should 
recognize, incidentally, that the emphasis upon 
this kind of negotiation is also relatively modern. 
While history records several notable instances 
of face-to-face negotiations between kings and 
other potentates in past centuries, this device has 
gained most of its impetus since the days of Wil- 
son. The meetings of Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin during World War II contributed signifi- 
cantly to the growth of this so-called “summit 
diplomacy.” Today the idea of direct negotia- 
tions between heads of government has a dramatic 
quality which sometimes causes people to forget 
that other means of negotiations are available and 
are, in fact, in constant use. 

I will not attempt at this point to analyze the 
advantages and disadvantages inherent in sum- 
mit negotiations. We should note only that this 
is merely one of many forms of negotiation and 
that it is a form which has been responsible for 
a relatively tiny percentage of the major interna- 
tional agreements reached during the course of 
human history. Nevertheless we should also re- 
member that we have employed this form of nego- 
tiation several times and will undoubtedly use it 
in the future whenever it appears to offer oppor- 
tunities that might otherwise be unavailable. 

All told, I think there is solid evidence to sup- 
port my contention that we have been negotiating 
pretty steadily with the Soviet Union for many 
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years. Equally significant is the fact that these 
negotiations, both direct and indirect, have pro- 
duced a number of important agreements and 
other valuable results. Let us recall such varied 
accomplishments as the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Iran, the elimination of the Berlin 
blockade, the Korean truce, the Austrian state 
treaty, the arrangements for the International 
Geophysical Year, and the creation of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Most of these 
things involved a mixture of diplomatic meth- 
ods—public and private, multilateral and bilat- 
eral—and all of them were important. In addi- 
tion, of course, there have been understandings 
and agreements on a much larger number of sec- 
ondary problems. 

I feel fairly certain, however, that neither my 
description of the negotiations constantly under 
way between ourselves and the Russians nor my 
recounting of some of the major agreements 
reached will satisfy those who are loudly demand- 
ing new negotiations between the Soviet Union 
and the West. What these people want, of course, 
are not merely negotiations but results. They 
want a settlement of the vital issues dividing the 
planet. They want to see an end to the cold war, 
to the arms burden, and to anxieties and sacri- 
fices. For these reasons they proclaim that what 
we need are new techniques of negotiation, bold 
and imaginative new ideas, and a basic change 
in our attitudes. 

No one can be blamed for wanting successful 
results. Moreover we can certainly appreciate 
the altogether human inclination to hope that these 
results can be attained with a minimum of effort 
and pain. But we also have a right, I think, to 
ask what people really mean when they speak of 
“new techniques” or “bold ideas” and of “more 
flexible attitudes.” The process of negotiating 
with the Soviet Union involves many difficulties, 
and everyone should understand that these diffi- 
culties will not be removed by fuzzy generaliza- 
tions. 


Minor Difficulties Besetting Negotiations 


It may be useful to examine some of these diffi- 
culties that beset us in our negotiations with rep- 


resentatives of the Soviet Union. We might even 
start the process by considering some of the things 
which are frequently stressed as difficulties but 
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which actually are not serious impediments to 
negotiation. 

First among the latter is the problem of chan- 
nels and techniques. As I have already indicated, 
this isn’t really a significant obstacle. Where 
there is a genuine desire to reach agreement »n 
any point, large or small, the means of conducting 
successful negotiations are readily available. Es- 
tablished channels of negotiation have been used 
successfully in the past to reach agreements with 
other governments on many types of important 
issues, and there is no reason why these channels 
cannot be equally effective in the future. The 
United States has never insisted on one particular 
channel to the exclusion of others. We have been 
interested in substance rather than form and are 
willing to use any negotiating technique or instru- 
mentality which affords reasonable hope of con- 
structive results. 

At the same time we are forced to recognize 
that the substance of particular negotiations 
sometimes limits the forms that are feasible. If 
we are dealing with a question of vital concern to 
our allies as well as ourselves, we cannot pretend 
to undertake a settlement of this question through 
bilateral discussions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Similarly there are cer- 
tain questions of worldwide interest which can 
be handled effectively only through the United 
Nations. We cannot, for obvious reasons, treat 
any issue of universal concern as if it were a 
matter to be negotiated exclusively with the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection I should point out that the 
Soviet Government has usually been less than en- 
thusiastic about conducting serious negotiations 
on a broad, multilateral basis. It recognizes that 
the United Nations system affords valuable op- 
portunities for Soviet propaganda and seeks to 
exploit these opportunities to the fullest. We 
have noted that these outpourings of propaganda, 
in themselves, represent one technique of negotia- 
tion. However, the Soviet Government has been 
reluctant to reach major agreements within the 
United Nations framework and has been espe- 
cially reluctant to give weight to the expressed 
opinions and judgments of a majority of United 
Nations members as a basis for the pursuit of 
agreements. Since most of the world’s peoples 
have interests and views quite different from those 
of the Soviet Government and its satellites, the 
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Soviet Union typically finds United Nations vot- 
ing procedures quite distasteful and has flouted 
United Nations recommendations more frequently 
and more brazenly than any other member. 

We ourselves, of course, recognize that there 
are many issues which cannot be settled by votes 
in an international forum and also that there are 
many issues which can be negotiated more effec- 
tively in private than in public. What I want to 
emphasize is not the U.N. channel of negotiation 
or any other particular channel but rather the 
variety of channels available. Neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union is confined to any 
particular technique or procedure. Where there 
is a will, there are plenty of ways open to both 
of us. 

Next I would like to mention the fact—fairiy 
obvious to us but not nearly so obvious in some 
parts of the world—that negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union have not been 
seriously impeded by popular antagonism. This 
is sometimes a rather serious problem for govern- 
ments whose populations have a long history of 
enmity. But in our case no such history exists. 
There has never been a war between the United 
States and Russia. There has been no significant 
history of commercial rivalry. There is no basis 
for racial or religious hatred. In brief, we have 
been remarkably free of the popular passions that 
sometimes foment tensions between peoples and 
impede agreements between their governments. 

Another difficulty often cited is the fact that 
the Soviet leaders have the reputation of being 
“hard bargainers.” While the description is apt, 
we Americans need have no sense of inferiority 
on this score. The tough Yankee trader is part 
of our national legend, and their modern de- 
scendants have retained much of their skill and 
cunning. I realize that our population also has 
a long tradition of being somewhat derisive about 
American diplomacy—as characterized by the old 
saw that “America never lost a war and never won 
a conference.” But this saying, like the saying 
that “those who can, do; those who can’t, teach,” 
is a myth emerging from our great egalitarian 
culture and cannot be supported by objective 
analysis. In most situations I believe that Ameri- 
cans are among the best negotiators on earth. 

In lay discussions of the problems encountered 
in negotiating with the Soviet Union our basic 
difficulty is often attributed to a lack of under- 
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standing. It is said that the United States and 
Russia do not adequately comprehend each other’s 
fundamental motives, attitudes, and anxieties. 
It is contended that all we really need to do is to 
know each other better—that improved mutual 
understanding would automatically open the door 
to peace, security, and cooperation. 

Now I do not want to challenge the intrinsic 
validity of this concept. The value of mutual 
understanding is one of the moral premises of 
our culture, so much so, in fact, that it tends at 
times to become something of a sacred cow. In 
any case I happen to believe sincerely that any 
real improvement in mutual understanding be- 
tween two nations is never detrimental and 
usually beneficial to relations between those na- 
tions. At the same time I suggest that we swallow 
this concept with a liberal quantity of salt. 
Neither the Soviet people nor their government 
is nearly so mysterious as some Westerners as- 
sume, and I doubt that our own purposes and at- 
titudes are really very obscure to the Russians. 
In some respects we understand each other very 
well indeed. I would even go so far as to suggest 
that, in the whole course of human history, it is 
doubtful that any major rivals ever knew each 
other better. ‘This is probably one of the reasons 
why we have a cold war on our hands and also 
perhaps why the cold war has not erupted into 
a hot war. To understand the other fellow may 
facilitate an agreement or may render an agree- 
ment virtually impossible, depending upon what 
one’s purposes are. For myself, I would like to 
learn a great deal more about the Soviet Union 
and also to have the Soviet people learn more 
about us, but I am not so naive as to believe that 
this process will automatically bring the Soviet 
and American Governments into perfect harmony. 


Unreliability of Soviet Promises 


Finally, it is frequently said that a principal 
impediment to successful negotiation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is the pres- 
ence of deep-seated suspicion and distrust on both 


sides. The existence of such suspicion and dis- 
trust is obvious to anyone who has ever engaged 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union. But sus- 
picion and distrust are symptoms rather than 
causes. Distrust alone will not necessarily im- 
pede successful negotiations where the other con- 
ditions of agreement are present. Such negotia- 
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tions may be successful either if it is clear that 
the particular agreement serves the interest of 
both parties or if adequate means of enforcing 
the agreement are available. 

Thus, while I do not regard suspicion and dis- 
trust, in themselves, as insuperable obstacles to 
successful negotiation with the Soviet Union, they 
do give us a vital clue to the real nature of our diffi- 
culties. For the first of these, in my judgment, 
stems from the inescapable fact that promises 
represent the principal coinage of international 
negotiations. Sometimes an agreement will pro- 
vide for an exchange of concrete objects, but 
usually what is exchanged is a promise or series 
of promises. The feasibility and value of any 
international agreement, therefore, necessarily de- 
pends to a large extent upon the nature and re- 
liability of these promises. 

I am not revealing any dark secrets when I say 
that Soviet promises have not always been re- 
liable. A recital of all the important promises 
that the Soviet Government has broken since the 
beginning of World War II would be as boring 
for me as for you. However, I think we can all 
agree that Soviet promises mean something less 
than “money in the bank.” 

Unfortunately, we have not yet reached a state 
of international political organization which pro- 
vides for the regular enforcement of international 
promises. In most instances we have nothing 
comparable to the legal sanctions which govern 
private business contracts. Among nations which 
enjoy democratic political systems, the pressure 
of public opinion, parliamentary machinery, and 
domestic judicial procedures exercise a consider- 
able compulsion upon a government to honor its 
international undertakings. Even this pressure, 
however, is imperfect, and in the Soviet Union it 
is virtually nonexistent. 

The unreliability of Soviet promises does not 
mean, of course, that all efforts to reach agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union are futile. It means 
merely that we must exercise unusual care in seek- 
ing to work out agreements that will be meaning- 
ful. Where possible we must seek promises that 
will be more or less self-enforcing—in other 
words, promises supported by concrete machinery 
for action. As you know, this has been our prin- 
cipal emphasis in the protracted disarmament 
negotiations that have been conducted with the 
Soviet Union. We have insisted, and will con- 
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tinue to insist, that any disarmament agreement 
be supported by adequate inspection and control 
arrangements. 

Where we are dealing with subjects that do 
not readily lend themselves to the application of 
enforcement machinery, we should try to obtain 
promises which the Soviet Union itself will have 
a definite incentive to keep, either because the 
promise is consistent with Soviet national interests 
or because of the impact of world opinion. In 
any case, we must always be on guard against 
trading concrete political, economic, and military 
assets of our own for the unsupported promises 
of the Soviet Union. We certainly cannot barter 
away our collective-security arrangements, 
weaken our military programs, or abandon our 
strategic positions in exchange for nothing more 
than promises of this kind. 


Differing U.S. and Soviet Political Structures 


The second major difficulty involved in negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union stems from the pro- 
found difference between the American and Soviet 
political structures. I know this is old stuff toa 
group such as we have here. If what I say is 
trite, we should recognize that it has become trite 
by being true. The international bargaining posi- 
tion of a democratic government, especially when 
it maintains a partnership relation with other 
free nations, is considerably different from the 
position of a totalitarian government. 

Some of these differences are fairly obvious. 
Because of our constitutional division of govern- 
mental power, as well as the pressure of a free 
public opinion, no American negotiator, from the 
President down, is a plenipotentiary in the literal 
sense. Everything he does and says is subject to 
examination and criticism at home. Every pledge 
that he makes or fails to make is subject to one or 
another form of ratification through domestic 
political processes. He cannot make promises 
lightly, nor can he lightly reject the reasonable 
offers of others. He cannot make irresponsible 
proposals or manipulate discussions for propa- 
ganda purposes because his government must be 
prepared to back up his actions and because his 
own free press will be quick to expose any “line” 
that does violence to the truth. 

Most other democratic governments, of course, 
have similar problems. These problems are fur- 
ther complicated by the relations of democratic 
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governments with one another. On issues that 
involve the vital interests of both the United 
States and a number of its allies there must be 
substantial agreement among the allies before ef- 
fective negotiations with the Soviet Union can be 
carried forward. Since our allies are partners 
rather than puppets, this involves additional nego- 
tiation of considerable complexity and duration. 
To some extent it is true that the Soviet Union 
must also take account of the interests of its 
satellite states, but there is no evidence that the 
negotiating position of the Soviet Government has 
been severely hampered by this consideration. A 
master’s relationship to a slave rarely involves the 
same inhibitions that are found in the relationship 
between two equal partners. 

The basic difference between the Soviet and 
American political structures accounts for much 
cloudy thinking in this country about Soviet rela- 
tions. To some extent every nation tends to con- 
ceive of others in its own image. As a 
consequence we hear many generalizations about 
Russia which fail to distinguish sharply between 
the Soviet rulers and the Soviet peoples. This 
distinction is all important. We should always 
remember that in our negotiations with Russia we 
are never dealing with the Soviet peoples or with 
anyone who really represents their views. We are 
dealing with a handful of politicians who tell 
their people what to think, who carefully erect 
barricades against conflicting facts or ideas, and 
who subject these people to:so stern a discipline 
that even those ideas which may filter through to 
them cannot readily be translated into practical 
political action. The United States, of course, 
does not regard this condition as permanent. In 
fact, our strongest hope for the eventual achieve- 
ment of a lasting accord with the Soviet Union 
rests upon our belief that the Soviet people will 
ultimately gain greater freedom and influence in 
the management of theirown government. Inthe 
meantime, however, we must have no delusions 
about the real situation we face. 

The Soviet rulers are familiar with the com- 
plications and limitations inherent in the nego- 
tiating position of the Western governments and 
naturally seek to exploit this situation to their 
own advantage. They understand, for example, 
that real power in the West rests with the gen- 
eral public rather than with the government that 
happens to be in power at any given moment. 
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Hence the Soviet leaders do not hesitate to appeal 
to Western public opinion over the heads of 
governments. They are equally quick to seize any 
opportunity to magnify occasional differences in 
interest or viewpoint among the Western govern- 
ments. 

This situation may help to explain recent 
Soviet expressions of interest in a “summit meet- 
ing,” as opposed to other forms of negotiation. 
Aware of the deep desire for peace among West- 
ern peoples and of the awed apprehension result- 
ing from the launching of the Sputniks, the Soviet 
leaders undoubtedly hoped that these peoples 
would pressure their own governments to enter 
into a summit meeting on Soviet terms and there- 
after to grant concessions which would signifi- 
cantly weaken the Western strategic position. 


The Soviet ‘“‘Principle of Parity”’ 

The men in the Kremlin probably have other 
reasons for emphasizing a summit meeting. 
Within the United Nations, as we have already 
noted, Soviet propaganda themes and bargaining 
positions have not been very convincing. A sum- 
mit meeting would undoubtedly help the Soviet 
leaders to dramatize their arguments. What may 
be even more important is the possibility that the 
summit meeting would help to dramatize the 
world position of the Soviet Union itself. True 
Soviet purposes are usually concealed. The real 
“sleeper” in the current presummit negotiations 
may well be that disingenuous new Soviet in- 
vention which has been put forward, first by Mr. 
Bulganin, then by Mr. Gromyko, as the “prin- 
ciple of parity.” 

This new wrinkle is still “in the works,” and 
you will appreciate that I can at this stage only 
call your attention to some of its principal ele- 
ments and implications. The first thing to be 
said, of course, is that this formula is both un- 
precedented and quite extraneous to consideration 
of the basic issues facing the world. Indeed it 
may well have been advanced precisely to deflect 
attention from those issues and thus avoid the 
serious discussions which the Western powers are 
today seeking. There is, in fact, considerable 
evidence to support the hypothesis that the Soviet 
leaders have no real interest in serious negotia- 
tions and no expectation of an agreement, 
particularly with respect to the issues they 
themselves have chosen to emphasize. It is al- 
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together possible that they would be perfectly 
satisfied simply to arrive at such a meeting, have 
their pictures taken with Western leaders, and 
then go home, having demonstrated their ability 
to bring the West to an unprepared summit meet- 
ing and achieved their claim to this so-called 
“parity.” 

Now it is important to note that this Soviet 
concept of parity has nothing to do with sovereign 
equality among states. On the contrary, it is a 
concept of contrived inequality. The purpose 
would seem to be the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that the Soviet Union, together with such 
satellites as it selects, is entitled to negotiate with 
the whole non-Communist world, or any part 
thereof, on equal terms—that important inter- 
national problems, whatever their nature and 
geographic scope, can be settled only by negoti- 
ation between two “worlds,” of which one is the 
Communist “world.” I do not have to elaborate 
to this audience the implications of this concept 
in terms of Marxist-Leninist dogma. In any 
event one can easily imagine that the practical 
result would be a vigorous campaign to extend 
the present Soviet veto in the United Nations 
Security Council to a de facto veto over all other 
international decisions of any consequence. 

The fact that the Soviet leaders have ulterior 
motives, of course, does not mean that we are 
required to steer clear of any summit conference. 
On the contrary, our Government is ready and 
anxious to participate in such a conference if 
we find any basis for believing that it is likely 
to produce constructive results. We are not in- 
terested in putting on a propaganda show, and 
we are certainly unwilling to limit our discussions 
to those subjects which the Soviet leaders want 
to talk about. At the same time we recognize 
that there may be advantages in summit talks. 
The international climate has changed consider- 
ably in recent weeks, and, if we receive any indica- 
tion that the Soviet leaders are willing to 
negotiate seriously, we are fully prepared to meet 
them halfway. 

In general there is no reason for us to become 
especially disturbed or excited about the propa- 
ganda devices employed by the Soviet Union as 
standard techniques of negotiation. These tech- 
niques are inevitably made available by the very 


nature of our “open society.” Soviet techniques - 


sometimes produce real bargaining advantages, 
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but these are by no means certain or overwhelm- 
ing. Actually Soviet efforts to foster confusion 
and division among the Western peoples during 
past years have been unsuccessful. Even the 
propaganda advantages achieved by their dis- 
regard of truth and their ability to make 
irresponsible proposals have had a distinctly 
short-term character. Falsehood has a nasty habit 
of backfiring sooner or later. In the long run 
the immediate advantage is usually lost in the 
general atmosphere of mistrust its exposure cre- 
ates. The “open society” is sometimes vulnerable 
to psychological thrusts, but it also develops a 
toughness and resilience which assure durable 
strength. 


“Problem of Incompatible Purposes”’ 


Of all our difficulties in negotiating with the 
Soviet rulers the most important by far is what 
my friend Professor Charles Burton Marshall has 
aptly described as “the problem of incompatible 
purposes.” Here I am referring primarily to 
long-range purposes rather than immediate ones. 

In any negotiation the aims and objectives of 
the parties are usually multiple. Our Government 
normally has a variety of objectives, and so does 
the other party. In fact the immediate object 
of negotiation is often of minor importance in 
comparison with some of our more general pur- 
poses, such as the maintenance of friendship and 
understanding among the negotiating govern- 
ments. Every negotiating situation, therefore, re- 
quires consideration of various types of objec- 
tives, specific and general, immediate and long- 
term. 

It is also true that the aims of the parties to 
any negotiation are almost never identical. Often 
their objectives are quite dissimilar or even op- 
posite. But successful negotiation usually re- 
quires that the purposes of the negotiating parties 
be at least compatible. This is the core of our 
problem with the Soviet Union. Given certain 
assumptions, it really isn’t very hard to negotiate 
a “one shot” deal with the Soviet Government. 
In situations where our immediate interests co- 
incide and where the subject of the transaction 
has little significance in terms of ultimate pur- 
poses, the path to agreement is smooth. How- 
ever, the kind of negotiation which has under- 
standably aroused the greatest interest and 
enthusiasm among the peoples of the world 
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is in no sense a “one shot deal.” What the 
American people would like to have—and this 
goes for all other peoples who are able to express 
themselves—is an agreement on the basic ele- 
ments of a continuing relationship. This is a 
horse of another color—you might even say, a 
horse of an entirely different species. 


Soviet Drive for World Domination 


Everything the Soviet rulers have done for the 
past 15 years and everything they are doing at 
the present time adds up to produce the inescap- 
able conclusion that the Soviet Government has 
not deviated from its purpose of ultimate world 
domination. Every negotiation is conducted 
within the framework of this purpose. From 
time to time the Soviet rulers will make conces- 
sions but rarely, if ever, at the expense of their 
grand design. Where it is impossible for a par- 
ticular negotiation to contribute directly to this 
grand design in a significant degree, they seek 
to convert the negotiating situation itself into a 
sort of stage setting for the pursuit of their ulti- 
mate purposes. 

When State Department spokesmen refer to the 
Soviet campaign for world domination, we some- 
times encounter a certain amount of eyebrow lift- 
ing. There are some who say that the Soviet 
leaders can’t really be as bad as all that—who 
argue that a little sympathy and tenderness on 
our part might persuade the Soviet Government 
to “live and let live,” to concentrate on its problems 
at home and forget about the rest of the world. 
But there is a veritable mountain of evidence to 
indicate otherwise. If there is any aspect of So- 
viet policy where words and deeds coincide, it is 
in their stubborn purpose to achieve the eventual 
triumph of world communism. I do not need to 
review for you the long history of annexation, 
conquest, subversion, political and economic pene- 
tration, military threat, and intervention. But I 
would remind you that as recently as last Novem- 
ber the Soviet leaders and their minions in their 
worldwide Communist apparatus openly and 
frankly reaffirmed their allegiance to the basic 
goal. The declaration of the Moscow Conference 
of Communist Parties at that time assures us that: 

The main content of our epoch is the transition from 
capitalism to socialism which was begun by the Great 


October Socialist Revolution in Russia. Today more than 
a third of the population of the world—more than 950,000,- 
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000 people—has taken the road of socialism and is 
building a new life... . 

The socialist states are united in a single common- 
wealth by a community of interests and aims in the 
struggle against imperialism and for the victory of social- 
ism and communism... . 

Like any progressive movement in the history of man- 
kind, the Communist movement will inevitably encounter 
difficulties and obstacles. However, as in the past and in 
the present, so in the future, no difficulties or obstacles 
can change the objective laws of historical development 
or affect the great determination of the working class to 
transform the old world and create a new one.... The 
participants in the conference unanimously express their 
firm confidence that, by rallying their ranks and thereby 
rallying the working class and the peoples of all countries, 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties will undoubtedly 
surmount all obstacles on the path of progress and hasten 
great new victories for the cause of peace, democracy 
and socialism on a world scale. 

It is true that we should avoid oversimplifica- 
tion in speaking of the Soviet drive for world 
domination. When the average person thinks of 
world domination, he normally has a mental pic- 
ture of a psychopathic militarist who is hellbent 
upon conquering the world by armed force or 
perishing in the attempt. It is very doubtful that 
this picture applies to the men in the Kremlin. 
Experts on Soviet affairs have also pointed out 
that the Soviet Government is frequently torn 
between the desire to foster world revolution and 
the desire to protect and advance Russia’s purely 
national interests. The proponents of this view 
sometimes argue, for example, that a study of 
traditional ezarist policies can offer a better clue 
to the present Soviet purposes than a study of 
Marxist dialectics. There are also those who in- 
sist that repeated Soviet references to the eventual 
triumph of world communism should be regarded 
more as expressions of a mystical faith than as 
statements of practical policy and who suggest 
that the Soviet rulers would be ready and even 
anxious to abandon their drive for a Communist 
world in exchange for solid assurances of security 
in their present possessions. 

All these hypotheses deserve respectful atten- 
tion. It is my view, however, that none of them, 
even if accepted, would relieve us from acting 
upon the assumption that the Soviet rulers are 
continuing to seek world domination. 

In the first place, I think we realize that mili- 
tarism and a program of conquest are not neces- 
sarily identical twins. There is reason to hope 
that the Soviet rulers are just as anxious as any- 
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one else to avoid the catastrophe of an allout war. 
But this does not mean the abandonment of their 
program of aggression nor the end of the cold 
war which, by definition, means a struggle con- 
ducted primarily on the political, technical, eco- 
nomic, and psychological planes. In simple terms 
the Soviet attitude is like that of an intelligent 
burglar. He doesn’t want to get into a shooting 
match with the householder; he just wants to 
“burgle” the house. Here again, the Soviet 
leaders speak for themselves better than I can for 
them. During the recent 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Suslov ? put it this way: 

. . . Communists and the working class naturally pre- 
fer more painless forms of transition from one social 
system to another. The form of transition, however, as 
has been shown here by Comrade Khrushchev, depends 
on concrete historical circumstances. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of whether the methods are more peaceful or more 
violent depends not so much on the working class as on 
the degree of resistance offered by the exploiting classes 
in the process of being overthrown, unwilling voluntarily 
to part with big property, political power, and other 
privileges in their hands. 


Soviet Efforts To Minimize Ideological Conflict 


As to the potential ideological conflict between 
the promotion of world revolution and the ad- 


vancement of Russian national interests, I can 
only say that the Soviet rulers have worked hard 
to minimize any such conflict and have actually 
achieved a fearful consistency between the two 
concepts. We know that Soviet power underpins 
the Communist movement almost everywhere in 
the world and, in the same way, that local Com- 
munist parties have repeatedly strained them- 
selves—and occasionally turned flip-flops—to ad- 
vance Soviet national interests. This formula 
was stated in a speech by Marshal Malinovsky on 
February 22 of this year: 

The strength of Soviet patriotism lies in the fact that 
it combines to the utmost the national interests of the 
Soviet people and the army and their international obli- 
gations to the workers of other countries in the struggle 
for peace, democracy and socialism. 

It is probable, I think, that the Soviet rulers 
have a genuine interest in national security and 
that they might be prepared to temper their ex- 
pansionist gambits to the extent that such gambits 
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involve serious risk of destroying the Soviet sys- 
tem. But this conflict of purpose is perhaps more 
apparent than real. The Soviet rulers seem con- 
vinced that a sizable number of experiments in 
political and economic aggression can be carried 
out with minimum risk to their present position. 
Moreover we must remember that a desire for se- 
curity and a desire for world domination are by 
no means inconsistent from the Soviet viewpoint. 
In fact there is considerable basis for supposing 
that they regard world domination as the only 
fully satisfactory form of security obtainable. 
They may well calculate that the world has grown 
too small for them to place reliance upon tradi- 
tional bulwarks of security, and feel that the mas- 
ters of a slave empire can never be completely se- 
cure so long as a substantial part of the world 
remains free and strong. 

Here again the problem is complicated by the 
nature of our own society. Western governments 
can give the utmost assurances about refraining 
from aggressive acts. In fact we have already 
given such assurances. But we cannot guarantee 
that the democratic idea itself will remain dor- 
mant, either in the territories already conquered 
by the Soviet Union or in other areas. Even if 
he wanted to, the President of the United States 
could not promise Khrushchev to suppress all 
American newspapers that are critical of the So- 
viet regime. Nor could any Western statesman, 
even if he were willing, guarantee that the en- 
slaved peoples of Eastern Europe will never again 
rise to demand their freedom. 

What I have just said helps to illustrate what 
I mean in speaking of the problem of incom- 
patible purposes. Some of the fundamental 
things the Soviet rulers want are not ours to give. 
Those who dream of a general rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and the West cannot content them- 
selves with asking what the Soviet Government 
might be willing to give us. An even more pene- 
trating question is whether we have anything to 
offer—short of total surrender—that would really 
satisfy basic Soviet purposes. 

Does the incompatibility of Soviet and Ameri- 
can purposes mean that war is inevitable? I have 
already made it clear that in my opinion a “hot 
war,” at least, is neither inevitable nor probable. 
On the other hand, the political, economic, and 
psychological struggle known as the “cold war” 
is almost certain to continue until there is a funda- 
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mental change in long-range Soviet purposes. It 
seems highly unlikely that any foreseeable efforts 
at negotiation can eliminate this struggle. Once 
we fully comprehend the necessity of being pre- 
pared to live calmly in a state of tension and 
danger for many years to come, we will be in a 
much better position to do the things that are 
needed to carry forward our search for lasting 
peace and security, including the conduct of mean- 
ingful negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


No Grounds for Abandoning Hope 

In analyzing the difficulties of Western-Soviet 
negotiations I have tried to avoid any implication 
that such negotiations are futile. On the con- 
trary, these negotiations are often valuable and 
sometimes essential. We must negotiate con- 
stantly, using every means and channel that gives 
promise of constructive results. We must con- 
sider the institution and continuation of all pro- 
grams and activities that might help to make our 
negotiations more profitable. We must leave no 
stone unturned in the search for mutually advan- 
tageous agreements. 

As I have pointed out, such agreements are not 
impossible to find. More than once in recent years 
we have engaged in lengthy, laborious, acrimo- 
nious, and seemingly hopeless negotiations with 
the Soviet Government on particular issues, have 
talked for months and years without any sign of 
progress, and then have suddenly found the So- 
viet Union ready to come to terms within a mat- 
ter of hours. We can never afford to become dis- 
couraged, either with respect to specific issues or 
with respect to the general course of Soviet pol- 
icy. The basic purposes of the Soviet rulers are 
almost certainly incompatible with ours at the 
present time, but even the most basic purposes can 
change. We must do all we can to encourage a 
change. 

A realistic comprehension of the difficulties in- 
herent in negotiations with the Soviet Union af- 
fords no grounds for.an abandonment of hope. 
It should serve only to prevent our hopes from 
becoming delusions. Let us realize that there are 
no quick and magical solutions to most interna- 
tional problems. Let us understand that the proc- 
ess of negotiation is continuous and that the art 
of negotiation frequently involves more perspira- 
tion than inspiration. Let us frankly recognize 
both the advantages and disadvantages of our ne- 
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gotiating position and try to avoid expecting 
either too much or too little. Let us constantly 
keep in mind the true nature of Soviet purposes 
and bend our imaginations to the task of finding 
incentives which may induce them to alter or 
modify these purposes. 

Most important of all, let us understand that 
such incentives will never be provided by a policy 
of weakness or appeasement by the Western 
powers. We cannot win the cold war with cold 
feet. We must be prepared to offer reasonable 
concessions in exchange for reasonable conces- 
sions, yes. But let us remember that no wolf was 
ever persuaded to become a vegetarian by a steady 
diet of meat. We must negotiate without hesita- 
tion or apology in the pursuit of our national in- 
terests. We can do so in the secure knowledge 
that these interests are fundamentally consistent 
with the deepest aspirations of human beings 
everywhere, including the Soviet peoples them- 
selves. 


United States Proposes Conference 
on Antarctica 


The White House released on May 3 the follow- 
ing statement by President Eisenhower, together 
with the text of a U.S. note to 11 other countries 
proposing a conference to conclude a treaty assur- 
ing the continuation of scientific cooperation in 
the Antarctic. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


The United States is dedicated to the principle 
that the vast uninhabited wastes of Antarctica 
shall be used only for peaceful purposes. We do 
not want Antarctica to become an object of politi- 
cal conflict. Accordingly, the United States has 
invited 11 other countries, including the Soviet 
Union, to confer with us to seek an effective joint 
means of achieving this objective. 

We propose that Antarctica shall be open to all 
nations to conduct scientific or other peaceful ac- 
tivities there. We also propose that joint admin- 
istrative arrangements be worked out to insure the 
successful accomplishment of these and other 
peaceful purposes. 

The countries which have been invited to con- 
fer are those which have engaged in scientific ac- 
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tivities in Antarctica over the past 9 months in 
connection with the International Geophysical 
Year. I know of no instance in which interna- 
tional cooperation has been more successfully 
demonstrated. However, the International Geo- 
physical Year terminates on December 31, 1958. 
Our proposal is directed at insuring that this same 
kind of cooperation for the benefit of all mankind 
shall be perpetuated after that date. 

I am confident that our proposal will win the 
wholehearted support of the peoples of all the na- 
tions directly concerned, and indeed of all other 
peoples of the world. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE! 


EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the splendid 
example of international cooperation which can now be 
observed in many parts of the world because of the co- 
ordinated efforts of scientists of many countries in seek- 
ing a better understanding of geophysical phenomena 
during the current International Geophysical Year. 
These coordinated efforts of the scientists of many lands 
have as their objective a greatly increased knowledge of 
the planet on which we live and will no doubt contribute 
directly and indirectly to the welfare of the human race 
for many generations to come. 

Among the various portions of the globe where these 
cooperative scientific endeavors are being carried on with 
singular success and with a sincere consciousness of the 
high ideals of mankind to which they are dedicated is the 
vast and relatively remote continent of Antarctica. The 
scientific research being conducted in that continent by 
the cooperative efforts of distinguished scientists from 
many countries is producing information of practical as 
well as theoretical value for all mankind. 

The International Geophysical Year comes to a close at 
the end of 1958. The need for coordinated scientific re- 
search in Antarctica, however, will continue for many 
more years into the future. Accordingly, it would ap- 
pear desirable for those countries participating in the 
Antarctic program of the International Geophysical Year 
to reach agreement among themselves on a program to 
assure the continuation of the fruitful scientific coopera- 
tion referred to above. Such an arrangement could have 
the additional advantage of preventing unnecessary and 
undesirable political rivalries in that continent, the un- 
economic expenditure of funds to defend individual 
national interests, and the recurrent possibility of inter- 


1 Addressed to the Foreign Ministers of each of the 11 
other countries participating in the International Geo- 
physical Year activities in Antarctica: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, the Union of South Africa, the U.8S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom. Each note was signed and delivered 
by the American ambassador to that country. 
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national misunderstanding. It would appear that if 
harmonious agreement can be reached among the coun- 
tries directly concerned in regard to friendly cooperation 
in Antarctica, there would be advantages not only to those 
countries but to all other countries as well. 

The present situation in Antarctica is characterized by 
diverse legal, political, and administrative concepts which 
render friendly cooperation difficult in the absence of an 
understanding among the countries involved. Seven 
countries have asserted claims of sovereignty to portions 
of Antarctica, some of which overlap and give rise to 
occasional frictions. Other countries have a direct inter- 
est in that continent based on past discovery and explora- 
tion, geographic proximity, sea and air transportation 
routes, and other considerations. 

The United States for many years has had, and at the 
present time continues to have, direct and substantial 
rights and interests in Antarctica. Throughout a period 
of many years, commencing in the early eighteen-hun- 
dreds, many areas of the Antarctic region have been dis- 
covered, sighted, explored and claimed on behalf of the 
United States by nationals of the United States and by 
expeditions carrying the flag of the United States. During 
this period, the Government of the United States and its 
nationals have engaged in well-known and extensive ac- 
tivities in Antarctica. 

In view of the activities of the United States and its 
nationals referred to above, my Government reserves all 
of the rights of the United States with respect to the 
Antarctic region, including the right to assert a terri- 
torial claim or claims. 

It is the opinion of my Government, however, that the 
interests of mankind would best be served, in consonance 
with the high ideals of the Charter of the United Nations, 
if the countries which have a direct interest in Antarctica 
were to join together in the conclusion of a treaty which 
would have the following peaceful purposes : 


A. Freedom of scientific investigation throughout Ant- 
arctica by citizens, organizations, and governments of 
all countries; and a continuation of the international 
scientific cooperation which is being carried out so suc- 
cessfully during the current International Geophysical 
Year. 

B. International agreement to ensure that Antarctica 
be used for peaceful purposes only. 

©. Any other peaceful purposes not inconsistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


The Government of the United States is prepared to 
discuss jointly with the Governments of the other coun- 
tries having a direct interest in Antarctica the possibility 
of concluding an agreement, which would be in the form 
of a treaty, for the purpose of giving legal effect to these 
high principles. It is believed that such a treaty can be 
concluded without requiring any participating nation to 
renounce whatever basic historic rights it may have in 
Antarctica, or whatever claims of sovereignty it may have 
asserted. It could be specifically provided that such basic 
rights and such claims would remain unaffected while 
the treaty is in force, and that no new rights would 
be acquired and no new claims made by any country 
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during the duration of ihe treaty. In other words, the 
legal status quo in Antarctica would be frozen for the 
duration of the treaty, permitting cooperation in scien- 
tifie and administrative matters to be carried out in a 
constructive manner without being hampered or affected 
in any way by political considerations. Provision could 
likewise be made for such joint administrative arrange- 
ments as might be necessary a.d desirable to ensure the 
successful accomplishment of the agreed objectives. The 
proposed treaty would be deposited with the United Na- 
tions, and the cooperation of the specialized technical 
agencies of the United Nations would be sought. Such an 
arrangement would provide a firm and favorable founda- 
tion for a continuation of the productive activities which 
have thus far distinguished the International Geophysical 
Year; would provide an agreed basis for the maintenance 
of peaceful and orderly conditions in Antarctica during 
years to come; and would avoid the possibility of that 
continent becoming the scene of international discord. 

In the hope that the countries having a direct interest 
in Antarctica will agree on the desirability of the afore- 
said high objectives, and will work together in an effort 
to convert them into practical realities, the Government 
of the United States has the honor to invite the Govern- 
ment of to participate in a Confer- 
ence for this purpose to be convened at an early date at 
such place as may be mutually agreeable. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 





U.S. and Australia To Continue 
Work at Antarctic Station 


Following is the text of a joint announcement 
made on May 6 by the Governments of Australia 
and the United States. 


Press release 245 dated April 28 

The Governments of Australia and the United 
States of America have agreed to cooperate in 
maintaining operations at Wilkes Station, Ant- 
arctica, in order that the useful scientific activi- 
ties which have been carried on there during the 
current International Geophysical Year may be 
continued without interruption after the end of 
the International Geophysical Year on December 
31, 1958. 

For this purpose the Government of the United 
States is contributing all the buildings and facili- 
ties of the Wilkes Station and all of the supplies, 
fuel and food remaining at the Station at the end 
of the International Geophysical Year. The 
Government of Australia, on its part, has agreed 
to provide the logistical and administrative serv- 
ices needed for the continued operation of the 
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Station. Scientists from both countries will par- 
ticipate in the program of technical studies, re- 
search and scientific observations to be carried on 
at Wilkes Station. 

In harmony with the spirit of the International 
Geophysical Year, scientists from all countries 
are cordially invited to participate in the scien- 
tific program at Wilkes Station at any time, 
subject to the limitations of space, transportation, 
and accommodations. 

The administrative arrangements which have 
been agreed upon by the two Governments have 
no effect on the rights or claims asserted by either 
country in Antarctica. Each Government main- 
tains its traditional position in regard to such 
matters. 

The details of this new arrangement are cur- 
rently being worked out by officials of the two 
Governments, so that the operational, logistical, 
and administrative functions required for the suc- 
cessful operation of this Station can be continued 
on January 1, 1959, without interruption of the 
scientific program. 

The Governments of Australia and the United 
States of America jointly express their satisfac- 
tion at this new manifestation of the friendly 
spirit of cooperation which animates them, and 
are confident that the practical results of this 


agreement will redound to the benefit of world 
science. 


Field Marshal Sarit of Thailand 
Confers With U.S. Officials 


Meeting With President Eisenhower 


The Department of State announced on May 
7 (press release 249) that President Eisenhower 
had met that day with Field Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat (Srisdi Dhanarajata), Supreme Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces of Thailand, who re- 
cently underwent a successful operation at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center. They enjoyed a 
cordial exchange of views regarding means of 
further strengthening the already close coopera- 
tion between Thailand and the United States. 

The Field Marshal returned to Washington 
on May 1, following a month of rest and recupera- 
tion in Florida with his wife, Madame Wichit. 
He will spend the rest of the month in the capital 
to meet with United States Government leaders. 
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Field Marshal Sarit will see Secretary Dulles; 
Deputy Under Secretary Douglas Dillon; Assist- 
ant Secretary Walter S. Robertson; and George 
V. Allen, Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. He will also meet with high-rank- 
ing officials of the Department of Defense and the 
armed services. 

Discussions will center upon political, economic, 
and military matters, relating to Thailand and 
the United States, which the Royal Thai Govern- 
ment had requested Field Marshal Sarit to take 


up. 


Meeting With Secretary Dulles 


The Department of State announced on May 
14 (press release 263) that Secretary Dulles and 
Field Marshal Sarit met that day to discuss means 
of further strengthening the existing close co- 
operation between Thailand and the United 
States. They also discussed the world situation, 
with emphasis on free-world defense against Com- 
munist pressures. The Ambassador of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, and Assistant Secretary Robert- 
son were present. 

Further talks on these and related subjects will 
be held during the next few days with Depart- 
ment of State officials, including Deputy Under 
Secretary Dillon and Assistant Secretary Robert- 
son. 

The meeting with Secretary Dulles and the 
other talks to follow are an outgrowth of the 
meeting between President Eisenhower and the 
Field Marshal at the White House on May 7, 
when they enjoyed a cordial exchange of views 
on matters of mutual interest. 


U.S. and Philippines Establish 
Mutual Defense Board 


Press release 268 dated May 15 

The following was released at Manila as a joint 
Philippine-United States press announcement on 
May 165. 

The Philippine and United States Governments 
today announced agreement on the establishment 
of a Philippine-United States Mutual Defense 
Board and the assignment of a Philippine mili- 
tary liaison officer to the staff of the Base Com- 
mander in major United States military bases in 
the Philippines. 
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One of a continuing series of actions implement- 
ing existing security and defense agreements be- 
tween the two countries, today’s exchange of notes 
marks a major step in securing effective collabora- 
tion between the two countries in the joint effort 
to improve and enhance the common defense. 

As stated in the Exchange of Notes “the purpose 
of this (Mutual Defense) Board is to provide con- 
tinuing inter-governmental machinery for direct 
liaison and consultation between appropriate 
Philippine and United States authorities on mili- 
tary matters of mutual concern so as to develop 
and improve, through continuing military coop- 
eration, the common defense of the two sovereign 
countries.” The Board will have Philippine and 
United States co-chairmen. 

The Philippine military liaison officer, who will 
be assigned to a major United States military base, 
will cooperate with the Base Commander by ad- 
Vice, suggestion and/or other appropriate action 
to assure observance of Philippine law and regu- 
lations within the base, will advise the Base Com- 
mander concerning problems involving Philippine 
nationals and residents on the base, and the day- 
to-day relationships between the base, Base Com- 
mander and such nationals and residents. These 
officers will be appointed by the Chief of Staff, 
Armed Forces of the Philippines, will be under 
the Administration of the Philippine Co-Chair- 
man of the Mutual Defense Board, and will submit 
reports to the Board. 

The agreements announced today are designed 
to enable the two governments to carry out more 
effectively the specified purposes and objectives 
of the Mutual Defense Agreement, and are part 
of the continuing effort of both governments to 
further strengthen their mutual defense and to 
contribute to international peace and security. 


Radio-TV Exchanges With U.S.S.R. 


Press release 272 dated May 16 

The Department of State, pursuant to section II 
(2) and (8) of the exchange agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. signed January 27, 1958; announced on 
May 16 that it is prepared to facilitate the trans- 
mission to the Soviet Government of lists of re- 


For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, 
p. 243. 
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corded radio and TV programs or proposals for 
future programs which interested companies in 
the United States may wish to offer to the Soviet 
Government for sale or for exchange. 

Similar lists of programs prepared by the radio 
and the TV authorities of the Soviet Union as suit- 
able for distribution in the United States will 


subsequently be made available to the interested 
domestic companies. 

In the submission of lists of programs a brief 
description of the contents and length of broadcast 
time consumed should be specified. Proposals 
should reach the Office of East-West Contacts of 
the Department not later than June 1, 1958. 








THE CONGRESS 








U.S. Policies and Programs in the Far East 


Statement by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before this committee today to discuss our 
policies and problems in the Far East. Being well 
aware of the wide knowledge and understanding 
which members of this committee have of the area, 
I propose to confine my opening remarks to a gen- 
eral evaluation of where I think we stand in the 
Far East. By the term “Far East” I mean that 
vast land and ocean area extending from Siberia 
all the way to the South Pacific and Indian Ocean, 
including Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines, 
Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In this area live approximately 900 million 
people—one-third the population of the world. 

It was only a few years ago that international 
communism, having acquired a huge central base 
of operations in Asia by overrunning the main- 
land of China, was carrying aggression directly 
against certain small, free nations along or near 
its borders. Force, bluster, and naked threats 
were used by Communist China from 1949 to 1954 
in a wide variety of military or paramilitary sit- 
uations involving almost all free countries along 


2 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 2 (press release 238). 
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its borders. We fought a bloody war to stem 
Communist aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. We helped shore up the defenses of free 
China on Taiwan. We helped build up the mili- 
tary strength of free nations in Southeast Asia. 
For 4 years now the Communists have been de- 
terred from outright military aggression. 

But the Communists are masters of tactical 
flexibility. Recognizing that strong-arm tactics 
were being effectively opposed by the free world 
and recognizing the success of our aid programs, 
the Communists have increasingly placed their 
accent since 1954 on so-called peaceful coexistence. 
You are all familiar with the hallmarks of this 
present coexistence campaign—good-will tours, 
offers of economic aid and technical assistance, 
trade fairs, cultural and sporting events—every- 
thing designed to conjure up a picture before the 
world of a friendly Soviet Union and of a Com- 
munist China wholly innocent of any designs on 
their smaller neighbors. 

The nurpose of this campaign is clear. It is 
aimed act inducing neutralism, weakening our 
alliances, and lowering the guard of those oppos- 
ing Communist expansion. Meanwhile the Com- 
munists make no effort to hide their hatred of the 
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United States. Everywhere they are seeking to 
stimulate anti-U.S. feeling in Asia and mobilize 
opinion against the country which the Communists 
correctly recognize as being the chief prop and 
support of the free world. 

In all these undertakings two facts stand out. 
One is that there is no evidence that Peiping and 
Moscow, whose military power is being steadily 
expanded, have discarded force as a means for 
gaining their goals. Communist resort to force 
is a decided possibility whenever and wherever, in 
Communist thinking, free-world countries are un- 
prepared or unwilling to resist that force. The 
other outstanding fact is that there is no evidence 
of change in communism’s declared objective of 
ultimate world domination. It is of the utmost 
importance that the free world not be misled, by 
failing to understand this, into making basic 
policy concessions to the Communists jn response 
to tactical maneuvers on their part. 


Susceptibility to Communist Penetration 


There are a number of features about the free 
Far East which make it susceptible to Communist 
penetration. For example, most of the Far East- 
ern countries, having only won their independence 
since 1945, have had limited experience in self- 
government. Some of them, like Indonesia and 


Laos, are still grappling with grave problems con- 
nected with preserving that newly won independ- 
ence. Their recent colonial past has also left a 
legacy of intense anticolonialism and nationalism. 
While this may be advantageous in the sense that 
it operates against at least the more obvious forms 
of Communist encroachment upon these free coun- 
tries, it is disadvantageous to the extent it ob- 
structs regional and interregional cooperation and 
complicates economic development. 

Perhaps a more serious point of susceptibility to 
communism is occasioned by the fact that, in the 
short space of 40 years, the Soviet Union has been 
transformed from a backward agrarian country 
into an industrial and scientific giant. To peoples 
of less developed nations seeking order, rapid 
growth, and industrialization, the examples of 
Russia and even of Communist China are not with- 
out appeal, provided one overlooks the great sacri- 
fices in life and human values involved in Russia’s 
and Communist China’s industrial advancement. 
The Communists also exploit all the antipathies 
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existing between various free Far Eastern coun- 
tries and take advantage of the difficulties these 
countries have in finding adequate markets for 
their goods and capital for development. 

Yet, for all these dissensions and susceptibilities, 
the non-Communist countries of the Far East 
have this key objective in common: They are try- 
ing to remain free—and this is basically where 
their aims and interests conjoin with ours. Like 
us, they have the basic national objectives of na- 
tional independence, human liberty, better con- 
ditions of life, and, last but not least, peace—gen- 
uine peace. It is for this reason that these nations, 
even though half a world away from the United 
States and lying under the very shadow of the 
Communist empire, look to the United States for 
leadership and support. 


Overall U.S. Policies 


For our part we recognize that the survival and 
progress of each and every one of these coun- 
tries in the free world is of direct consequence to 
our own national security. It is accordingly the 
policy of the United States to help build up con- 
ditions of security, stability, and economic prog- 
ress in free Asia as rapidly as possible. Our over- 
all policies may accordingly be summarized under 
two main headings: (1) security and stability and 
(2) improvement of conditions of life. 

1. Security and Stability: We have joined in 
security treaties which make clear that attacks or 
encroachments on free nations of Asia would be 
considered as endangering our own peace and 
safety and that we and they would act in the com- 
mon defense. Together we have backed up these 
commitments with military power, which is the 
only language would-be aggressors understand. 
The free nations of the Far ast now have more 
than one and three-quarters million men under 
arms. These forces, together with United States 
forces widely deployed across the Pacific, consti- 
tute the principal deterrent to aggression. They 
are essential to maintaining the peace. 

Under the mutual defense assistance program 
the United States is currently providing around 
$650 million per year in military assistance to Far 
Eastern countries—that is, in supplying hard- 
ware and training—and almost an equal amount 
for defense support. This defense support bol- 
sters the economy, helps control inflation, and 
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helps pay for the armies which certain small coun- 
tries with weak economies could not otherwise 
afford. The bulk of this category of assistance 
goes to our hard-pressed allies in Korea, Taiwan, 
and Viet-Nam, for it must be remembered that it is 
against these areas that Communist China and 
its satellites pose their most direct military threat. 
Moreover these three countries—Korea, China, 
and Viet-Nam—being divided, one part free and 
the other Communist-dominated, are necessarily 
areas of direct challenge. 

At the same time we are assisting free nations, 
whether allied or neutral, in achieving internal 
security and greater economic and political stabil- 
ity. Certainly there can be no real progress in 
satisfying mankind’s aspirations for improved 
standards of living without first creating such con- 
ditions. I therefore trust the United States will 
continue to support the development of adequate 
local security and police forces, in providing 
them with equipment and training and in support- 
ing the economies of countries which must main- 
tain security forces beyond their economic capac- 
ity to support. 

2. Improvement of Conditions of Life: Behind 
the common-defense shield that is thus being 
built up, and in the atmosphere of security and 
stability we are helping to create, all the free na- 
tions of Asia can today breathe more easily. They 
can turn their attention to the essential task of 
improving conditions of human existence, which 
they all recognize to be their number-one long- 
term objective. 

We thoroughly sympathize with this objective 
and are supporting it in the following ways: 

We offer technical know-how, make grants and 
loans for development projects, sell our agricul- 
tural food surpluses for local currency, and then 
reloan much of this money on a long-term basis. 
We exchange teachers and students and train 
scientists and technicians. We encourage private 
investment by American industry and by the in- 
dustries of other advanced free-world countries. 
We also endeavor to maximize the level of free- 
world trade through the promotion of liberal 
trade policies and the maintenance of a high level 
of economic activity. 


Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive 


Even if the Sino-Soviet bloc had not launched 
an economic offensive designed to subvert free 
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Asia, I believe it would still be the policy of our 
Government to assist less developed countries in 
attaining economic health and growth for, in this 
interdependent, shrinking world, their economic 
welfare and curs are clearly related. The Com- 
munist economic offensive only makes our efforts 
in this field the more urgent. Moreover—to para- 
phrase President Eisenhower’s recent message to 
Congress *—if the purpose of Sino-Soviet aid to 
any nation were simply to help it overcome eco- 
nomic difficulties without infringing its freedom, 
such aid would be a welcome means of forwarding 
our own purpose of facilitating economic growth. 
Yet, as the President went on to say, there is 
nothing in the history of international communism 
to indicate this Soviet-bloc aid is anything but 
another Communist means of trying to draw re- 
cipient countries away from the community of 
free nations and ultimately into the Communist 
orbit. 

To counter this Sino-Soviet economic offensive 


‘ while maintaining an adequate military posture 


vis-a-vis the bloc, we must have an adequate and 
effective mutual security program. This program 
is the backbone of our security position in the Far 
East. A number of countries are critically de- 
pendent upon U.S. assistance programs for mili- 
tary hardware, training, defense-budget support, 
and the like. It is quite understandable that these 
countries, as well as other free Far Eastern coun- 
tries, are highly sensitive to any indication that 
the United States might lose interest in them by re- 
ducing its assistance programs or commitments to 
help them. No one except the Communists would 
rejoice were this to happen, for they stand poised 
and eager to step in, when and where we step out. 

Now I know that there is criticism regarding 
various features of our mutual assistance pro- 
gram. Some of this criticism, I believe, is entirely 
valid insofar as it points to things that we could 
and should correct. This we are striving to do. 
But we must nevertheless recognize that there are 
almost bound to be shortcomings and failings in 
an assistance program of this dimension. Our 
problem is to preserve patience and perspective, 
while doing everything at our command to keep 
the program as trim and efficient as possible in 
terms of our overall objectives. Surely it would 


be contrary to our interests to make serious cuts 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, p. 367. 
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in our mutual assistance program on the basis of 
those instances where there was or is inefficiency 
or where we appear to get less than face value for 
ourmoney. Let us not forget that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery: The Communist eco- 
nomic offensive is a real tribute to the effectiveness 
of our aid programs. 

Closely related to this question is the problem 
of our trade policy. Rather than speak in gen- 
eralities, let me cite the specific case of Japan. 
Here is a country of greatest consequence to the 
United States. Commercially, it is our second 
largest market, purchasing in 1957 some $625 mil- 
lion more of U.S. goods from the United States 
than we bought from Japan. Strategically, it is 
one of the world’s four major industrial complexes. 
Politically, it is a leader in Asia and is playing an 
increasingly important role in the economic ad- 
vancement of free Asia. Our relations with Japan 
today are good and of great mutual benefit, but let 
us be under no illusions: Japan must trade to live. 
If the United States starts down the path of in- 
creased trade restrictions, then other countries will 
follow suit and all this will have deep and far- 
reaching consequences. Having Japan’s huge in- 
dustrial-mercantile complex humming for Sino- 
Soviet account is something the Communists 
dearly seek. It would cause a significant, quite 


possibly a disastrous, shift in the world’s power 
balance, and the secondary effects on the rest of 


Asia are not hard to imagine. This illustrates 
why it is so important that we take no step—such 
as failure to renew the Trade Agreements Act— 
which would be interpreted as U.S. moves away 
from liberal trade policy toward high protection- 
ism. 


Where We Stand in the Far East 

And now for a few concluding remarks on where 
we stand in the Far East. 

The best way to judge the merits of a policy 
is by its results. For 8 years now, since the start 
of the Korean War, the United States has played 
an active role in the military, political, and eco- 
nomic support of free countries in the Far East. 
What has been accomplished in that period ? 

The Far East in 1950 was a discouraging sight 
to all except the Communists, who had just taken 
over the China mainland and were poised for fur- 
ther conquest. Korea was attacked in June 1950, 
and for a long time during that critical year it was 
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touch-and-go whether Korea could be saved from 
the massed, organized Communist onslaught. 
Later in 1950 the Red Chinese invaded and occu- 
pied Tibet. Malaya and the Philippines were ter- 
rorized by elusive Communist groups operating 
out of the jungles; Indonesia had just suppressed 
a military coup sponsored by the Communists and 
was still fighting a guerrilla war. There was civil 
war accompanied by alarming deterioration in 
Indochina and Burma. 

The Far East today is obviously not all that we 
would like to see. We are deeply concerned over 
certain developments, such as those transpiring 
right now in Indonesia. But the general picture 
in the Far East today represents a vast improve- 
ment over that obtaining 4 to 8 years ago. Korea 
has made steady progress in rebuilding its war- 
shattered economy, combating inflation, and get- 
ting ahead with economic development, while at 
the same time maintaining a large military estab- 
lishment that has helped preserve the uneasy truce 
situation and the security of the Far East area 
as a whole. Japan has returned to the interna- 
tional community as a nation with a free economy 
equipped and prepared to contribute in a signifi- 
cant way to the economic growth of free Asia. The 
Republic of China remains a firm and effective ally 
and a standing challenge to the attempts of Com- 
munist China to fasten permanently its rule on the 
Chinese people. The recent Philippine elections 
supplied further evidence of that nation’s strong 
democratic political institutions. While there 
have been some disturbing developments in Laos, 
as in connection with the formation last year of 
a coalition government with Communist participa- 
tion, nevertheless the Royal Government has mean- 
while recovered control of two provinces long 
denied to it by the Viet Minh and Chinese Commu- 
nist support of the Pathet Lao. It is also note- 
worthy that Indochina and mainland Southeast 
Asia as a whole have developed a better capacity to 
maintain internal security and a far better under- 
standing of the many-faceted Communist threat 
and a capability to withstand that threat. Today 
neutrality rather than neutralism characterizes the 
foreign-policy position of certain nonallied South- 
east Asian countries. 

Over the past 10 years Australia and New 
Zealand have played an increasingly useful and 
constructive role in Far East affairs. SEATO is 
a good, going organization with headquarters in 
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Thailand. I agree with Secretary Dulles that the 
recent SEATO meeting we attended at Manila was 
the best we ever had and augurs well for the future 
of that important organization. 

I repeat that I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that all is well in the Far East today. Our 
alliances could be stronger; our MSA program 
could be more effective ; the relations between some 
of our friends are in urgent need of improvement ; 


the Communist economic offensive could have 
serious results; and the Indonesian situation is far 
from reassuring. But I do believe there has been 
a turning of the tide in the Far East. This turn of 
the tide was the result of a lot of hard work and 
determination on the part of free nations under 
the leadership of the United States. 

Persistence in our efforts will bring its rewards. 
Relaxation of our efforts will be at our peril. 


Problems and Prospects of U.S. Relations 
With the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 


Statement by William M. Rountree 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs * 


I welcome this opportunity to come before you 
to review United States policy with regard to the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa. In this in- 
troductory statement I propose, in accordance 
with your request, to summarize the situation in 
the area, the current state of our relations with 
some of the major entities, and the main problems 
in, and prospects for, these relations. 

The situation in such a large and diverse area 
does not lend itself easily to generalization. 
Nevertheless, despite the diversity of government 
forms, political development, languages, races, re- 
ligions, and geography, it is possible to point out 
broad underlying factors that determine to a great 
extent the nature and conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 

Throughout this region there are strong forces 
of impatient and emotional nationalism, often 
constructive and forward-looking but sometimes 
tending to extremism and political instability. 
Particularly since World War II the awakened 
national consciousness of the area has been accom- 
panied by a steadily growing demand among the 
peoples, whose standard of living ranges from low 
to extremely low, for improvement in their status. 
Their governments, which vary in both strength 
and experience, are striving frequently with in- 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on May 8 (press release 252). 
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adequate institutions and insufficiently organized 
and trained manpower to cope with demands for 
economic improvement. Some of the countries 
have valuable natural resources and relatively 
minor economic obstacles to overcome, but others, 
less well endowed by nature, face extremely diffi- 
cult economic problems that have existed for gen- 
erations. They know also that a failure to show 
significant economic progress may lead to the 
overthrow of existing institutions in favor of 
others promising quicker results, however spe- 
ciously and at whatever costs in freedom. 

To complicate this situation there are several 
critica] intra-area disputes which not only have 
caused dangerous tension among the parties con- 
cerned but also have created opportunities for in- 
ternational communism to exploit by offering arms 
and economic assistance on a selective basis. The 
Communists have, so far, failed to make a satel- 
lite of any country of this area. Nevertheless, 
through their deceptions they have succeeded in 
exploiting the mistaken belief of some of these 
countries that they can deal closely with the So- 
viet Union without risking subversion and ulti- 
mate loss of independence. The Soviets have also 
attempted to misuse the neutralist position of some 
of these countries to achieve their own imperialist 
aims and to discredit the West. The cynical na- 
ture of these Soviet tactics was well exemplified 
by the Soviet performance in connection with the 
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artificial Syrian “crisis” last year and in the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in Cairo 
last December. 

The Soviets have an initial advantage in deal- 
ing with some countries because of suspicions 
arising from past association with the West, be- 
cause some leaders feel their critical national 
problems require that they accept help from any 
source, and because of their unfamiliarity with 
the methods of the Soviet Union and its inter- 
national performance. Playing upon these fac- 
tors the Soviets have hypocritically refrained 
from joining in efforts to find constructive solu- 
tions to disputes and instead have attempted to 
play upon the fears and aspirations of one side 
or the other. 


Some Significant Recent Events 

In a brief review it is impossible to provide 
details about the situation in each of the 2oun- 
tries of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 
I would therefore like to underline some of the 
more significant recent events. 

There have been major new moves toward the 
realization of Arab unity as evidenced in the 
establishment early this year of the United Arab 
Republic of Egypt and Syria and the pending 
formation of the Arab Union composed of Jordan 
and Iraq. Subsequently the Yemen joined a loose 
federation with the United Arab Republic under 
the designation of the United Arab States. 

The maintenance of the uneasy peace between 
the Arab states and Israel is assisted by the con- 
tinued presence of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in Gaza and Sinai and of United 
Nations observers elsewhere in the area. A per- 
manent solution to the lamentable problem of 
more than 900,000 unfortunate Palestine refugees 
has not yet been found, despite our persistent 
efforts. 

Our efforts to promote the collective security of 
the Middle East have continued. In January 
of this year the Ankara meeting of the Baghdad 
Pact allies was marked by the participation of 
Secretary Dulles.? This strategic alliance of na- 
tions continues to show determination to stand 


For statements by Secretary Dulles and text of com- 
munique issued at the close of the meeting, see But- 
LETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 250. 
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resolute against the threats of international com- 
munism and to cooperate in the pursuit of re- 
gional peace and progress. 

Our relations with the Government of the 
United Arab Republic have posed special prob- 
lems for us. We would like to see established a 
basis from which more normal relations could 
develop. A few days ago agreement was reached 
by the United Arab Republic and the Suez Canal 
Company to settle the company’s compensation 
claims. This by no means settles all of the prob- 
lems arising from the Suez Canal] nationalization, 
but it is a promising development. In line with 
our previous statements, we promptly released 
Egyptian assets that had been frozen in the 
United States as a result of the canal contro- 
versy.® 

In the past 2 years four African states, Ghana, 
Morocco, the Sudan, and Tunisia, have joined the 
older independent African states, Ethiopia, Li- 
beria, Libya, and the Union of South Africa. The 
emergence of these independent states in Africa 
has been largely marked by moderation and 
understanding. It is to their great credit that 
the leaders and peoples of the new Africa are 
showing an objective awareness of the mutual 
advantages involved in some form of continued 
collaboration with Europe. Admittedly the con- 
tinuation of the Algerian conflict and the feelings 
of the North African peoples about it present a 
great and serious obstacle to the achievement of 
such collaboration. 

The conference of African states at Accra last 
month was a good example of a healthy trend in 
Africa toward the establishment of cooperative 
regional ties. Indigenously inspired and organ- 
ized, the Accra conference as a display of au- 
thoritative and, on the whole, responsible African 
nationalism contrasted sharply with the Soviet 
and Communist Chinese attempts to control the 
Cairo-held Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference for 
propaganda purposes. You will recall that vir- 
tually all African governments refrained from 
official representation at the latter meeting. Their 
decision was proved correct by the obvious and 
abortive efforts made by the Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese outsiders in the Cairo meeting 
to foist a non-A frican initiative and non-A frican 
interests on African governments. 


* Tbid., May 19, 1958, p. 830. 





U.S. Relations With Countries of the Area 


Mr. Chairman, I would like now to summarize 
for you the state of our relations with the coun- 
tries of this area. You are aware that the area 
contains major sources of important materials 
such as oil which are essential to us or to other 
nations of the free world. Portions of this area 
also include strategic connections and historic 
crossroads that are not only involved in trade 
and transportation with the rest of the world 
but at the same time offer invasion paths for 
would-be aggressors. We and other free nations 
have well-established trade relations based upon 
mutual advantage with many of these countries. 
As the new nations of the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa succeed in developing their economies, 
the possibilities of mutually beneficial trade will 
increase. We have long realized that because of 
our interdependence with the rest of the world 
it is very much in our interest to help the peoples 
of this area to achieve their aspirations for se- 
curity and well-being. 

In recognition of those interests we have made 
it the principal objective of our foreign policy in 
this part of the world to help the countries to 
maintain their political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity against aggressors. We have 
sought also to help them achieve the progressive 
realization of their national aspirations by truly 
democratic and peaceful means. 

In pursuing these objectives we have used a 
number of instrumentalities. For example, the 
economic and military assistance aspects of the 
mutual security program and the new Develop- 
ment Loan Fund have been of primary impor- 
tance for the achievement of our economic and 
military objectives throughout this area. The 
information and cultural activities of the United 
States Information Agency have helped us to 
present a true picture of the United States and 
its aims and to counteract Soviet lies and dis- 
tortions. The efforts of private Americans in 
missionary and philanthropic endeavors are also 
important in reflecting the broad cultural and 
humanitarian outlook of the American people. 
Hospitals, schools, and universities demonstrate 
the contribution which has been made and which 
is still being made in this way. I cite particularly 
the American University of Beirut as a great 
center of learning. 
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To deal with specific situations, such as the 
threat of aggression in the Middle East by states 
under the control of international communism, we 
have had such tools as the so-called Middle East 
doctrine. This doctrine continues to be an im- 
portant element in United States policy in the 
Middle East. The joint resolution embodying the 
doctrine forcefully expresses our policy of assist- 
ing those states of the area desiring such assist- 
ance to maintain their independence and integrity 
against aggressors and to develop their economies.‘ 
It is thus intended to promote peace and stability. 
By proclaiming the intention of the United 
States to assist Middle Eastern nations to main- 
tain their independence against the threat of in- 
ternational communism, we believe that the resolu- 
tion leaves no possibility of miscalculation in the 
minds of potential Communist or Communist-con- 
trolled aggressors as to the results of aggressive 
action on their part. 

United States relations with the new nations 
of Africa are uniformly warm and friendly. We 
are proud that the nations of Africa today look 
to us for support for their legitimate political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspirations. They are today, 
for the most part, governed by moderate regimes 
dedicated to the maintenance of their inde- 
pendence, but those regimes must be able to dem- 
onstrate to their peoples, in concrete and under- 
standable terms, the advantages of cooperation 
with the West and of middle-of-the-road ap- 
proaches to the solution of their current press- 
ing problems. 

Without seeking to displace anyone in Africa, 
but recognizing the necessity for encouraging the 
pro-Western orientation of the peoples of that 
continent, we have developed important economic, 
technical, and military aid agreements with sev- 
eral African countries. In Libya, Liberia, and 
Ethiopia, for example, after some years of opera- 
tion these programs are now showing solid 
achievements in terms of better agricultural 
methods, better health, better education, and more 
opportunities for increased industrialization. A 
United States technical-assistance program deal- 
ing with agricultural and community develop- 
ment has just been started in the new state of 
Ghana. Programs are getting under way also in 
Morocco and Tunisia. In this vital North African 
area these programs are helping to build stability, 


“For text of resolution, see ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
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although the pall of the Algerian problem in- 
creasingly overshadows future prospects and un- 
derlines the importance of a peaceful, democratic, 
and just solution. 

Our longstanding close and friendly relations 
with our NATO allies, Greece and Turkey, con- 
tinue. Next month we are expecting a visit from 
an old friend of the United States, the Shah of 
Iran. With most of the other Middle Eastern 
states we enjoy basically good relations today, 
even though there are some serious disagreements 
about specific issues. In the case of the United 
Arab Republic there has recently seemed to be 
some improvement in atmosphere. With Saudi 
Arabia we continue as in the past to maintain the 
special relations that began to develop toward the 
close of the Second World War. We have been 
happy to extend assistance to Lebanon, where 
there has been a highly successful endeavor of 
people of different faiths and creeds to live and 
work together. With both economic and military 
assistance we are continuing to help the state of 
Jordan in maintaining its courageous and suc- 
cessful stand against Soviet imperialism and 
other foreign subversion. We are providing tech- 
nical assistance to Iraq, which is making great 
progress in responding to the needs and wishes of 
its people through an enlightened development 
program. Iraq is also cooperating actively in the 
Baghdad Pact. We have encouraged Iraq in the 
maintenance of this attitude through, among other 
measures, provision of military assistance. 

On November 29, 1956, we reaffirmed our sup- 
port of the collective efforts of the Baghdad Pact 
nations to maintain their independence and stated 
that we would view with the utmost gravity a 
threat to their territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence. Although several of the states of this 
region have chosen not to join actively with us 
in building up regional collective security, we 
have noted encouraging signs of a growing reali- 
zation of what constitutes true neutralism and of 
what wholesale Soviet offers of assistance are 
really worth in the long run. 

The committee will recall that, with respect to 
the participation of nations in the area in collec- 
tive-security arrangements, Greece and Turkey are 
members of NATO; Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pak- 
istan are members of the Baghdad Pact; and 
Pakistan is a member of SEATO. 

Israel has just celebrated the 10th anniversary 
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of its independence. United States assistance has 
played its role in fostering the economic and hu- 
man development of that country. 

Our friendly relations with India and Pakistan 
and the other South Asian states have been 
strengthened by an increased mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s objectives. With Nepal our 
relations have been consistently friendly. We 
maintain amicable relations with Afghanistan, 
and we are looking forward in June to the visit 
of Prime Minister Daud. Although Ceylon fol- 
lows a nonalinement policy in foreign affairs, 
U.S.Ceylonese relations have been cordial, a cor- 
diality which was augmented by an American aid 
program including expeditious American relief 
assistance during a flood disaster last January. 

In summing up the state of our relations with 
this large area, I would offer you the analogy of 
a spectrum. At one end are our very friendly 
relationships with those close allies associated 
with us in mutual-security arrangements. At the 
other end, through various gradations, are those 
few countries that still misconstrue our motives. 
It is, of course, not a full spectrum—far from 
it—for there are no Soviet satellites. Although 
today there is probably considerably less danger 
of the satellization of any of the Middle Eastern 
states than there seemed to be several months ago, 
we realize that there is room for considerable im- 
provement of our relations with some of those 
states. Important also, there is considerable 
room for improvement in the relations among the 
states themselves. 


Problems Resulting From Intra-Area Disputes 


Much of what I would tell you about the prob- 
lems and prospects of our relations with the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa has been implied 
in what I have already said in summarizing the 
situation in the area and the state of our relations. 
I have referred to the fact that there are several 
major intra-area disputes. 


These disputes cause 
many collateral problems and seriously aggravate 
the sense of insecurity among our friends in the 
area. For the most part we are not ourselves di- 
rectly involved as a party to these disputes; but 
in the world of today the United States, as a 
leader of the free nations, cannot escape playing 
a role in matters of this kind. It is our policy to 
deal with all of the states of the area on a basis 
of equality, impartiality, and respect. This pol- 
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icy is sometimes misunderstood by some of our 
friends who desire our unqualified support for 
their point of view. 

Thus the Algerian question poses many serious 
problems for us because it has arrayed France and 
many of our friends in the area on opposite sides. 
The principal parties to the festering Cyprus dis- 
pute are, apart from the Cypriots themselves, our 
good friends: Greece, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. The Arab-Israeli tension has clouded 
almost every issue in the Near East and has given 
rise to much bitterness and misunderstanding. 
British disagreements with Saudi Arabia over the 
Buraimi Oasis and with Yemen over the Aden 
frontier have posed problems in our own relations. 
The unresolved Kashmir question seriously ham- 


pers the amelioration of relations between our 


Pakistani and Indian friends. 

The great rivers and waterways of this region 
are also the focus of disputes. There are several 
outstanding differences on the Gulf of Aqaba as 
well as on the division of the waters of the Nile, 
the Jordan, the Indus, and the Helmand rivers. 
These disputes are bad enough in themselves, but 
they also cause us harm because our friends in 
ardently pursuing, understandably, their individ- 
ual interests sometimes fail to understand our im- 
partiality. I have already described how the 
Communists use some of these disputes to try to 
discredit us and to achieve propaganda advantages 
for themselves at the expense of progress toward 
just and peaceful solutions. 

We have no quick or easy solutions to the many 
problems that face us. In the last analysis the 
answers must come—but, I trust, with our full 
cooperation and encouragement—from the area 
itself. In bettering the prospects for our relations 
in this area, it is in our interest to keep in mind 
four fundamental considerations: 

First, to support the development of strong and 
independent nations able and willing to resist the 
subversive efforts of international communism ; 

Second, to contribute, if requested by the na- 
tions of the area, to their security, recognizing 
that in a broad sense their security is our security ; 

Third, to assist and encourage the countries of 
the area to resolve their disputes in accordance 
with the principles of the charter of the United 
Nations; 

Fourth, to contribute to the economic progress 
and development of the nations of the Near East, 


South Asia, and Africa. 
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In following these objectives our relations will 
probably still have their ups and downs. But I 
believe that the fulfillment of the national inter- 
ests of the United States will flow naturally from 
the pursuit and realization of these objectives. 
Through them our foreign relations in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa will be on a basis 
of understanding and mutual respect. The re- 
sources of this area will continue to be available 
to the other members of the free world on con- 
ditions advantageous to both the producing and 
consuming countries. Vital transportation and 
communications facilities will continue to be avail- 
able to us. Doors will be open to cultural ex- 


changes, to commercial intercourse, and to in- 
creased diplomatic cooperation. 

The pursuit of these objectives will thus en- 
hance the peace and stability of the whole world. 


President Reports to Congress 
on International Travel 


White House press release dated May 12 

The President on May 12 sent to Congress, as 
required by the Mutual Security Act of 1957, a 
report ' on the barriers to international travel and 
the ways of promoting and facilitating such travel 
in the mutual interests of the United States and 
countries assisted under the Mutual Security Act. 

The report was prepared by Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, Special Assistant to the President for For- 
eign Economic A ffairs, with the assistance of Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with travel. 

In submitting the report to the President, Mr. 
Randall pointed out that tourism has vast inter- 
national cultural, political, and economic aspects 
and can contribute significantly to the cause of 
peace. 

The report recommends that greater emphasis 
be given to the operations of the United States in 
the field of international travel, and specifically 
create a separate travel office under the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International A ffairs. 
It also recommends several steps for facilitating 
travel, including an increase in customs allow- 
ances and in the life of the passport, and improve- 
ment of accommodations to encourage moderate- 
income tourists. 


*H. Doc. 381, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During May 1958 


U.N. Committee on Information from 
9th Session. 

U.N. Economie and Social Council: 25th Session . 

ITU Administrative Council: 13th Session. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 50th Session . . 

4th FAO Conference on Mechanical Wood Tec shnology 

IAEA Board of Governors. . 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 3d Meeting of Permanent Executive 
Committee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 13th Session . 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 10th Session . i % 

International Labor Conference: 41st (Maritime) Session 

WMO Executive Committee: 10th Session . Fie 2h 

11th International Cannes Film Festival . ; 

NATO: Ministerial Session of the Council. . 

— Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: 8th 
i. ession. 

ICEM Council: 8th Session . 

U.N. Good Offices Committee on South-W est. Africa 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: 3d Meeting . . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 16th Session “ 

ITU International Telephone and Telegraph Consultative Committee 
(CCITT): Study Group VIII Working Party. 

UPU Consultative Commission on Postal Studies (CCEP): 1st Meeting . 

2d Regional Meeting of Latin American National Commissions for 
U N ESCO. 

23d Congress for the Protection of Industrial gia 

10th WHO Anniversary Commemorative Session . 

FAO Legal and Constitutional Committee . 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems: 4th Session . 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
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GATT Tariff Negotiations with Brazil. . . 

Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of 1958 . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions. 

ICAO Assembly: 11th (Limited) Session. ; 

U.N. Conference on International Commercial Arbitration . 

11th World Health Assembly. , A ee 

Caribbean Commission: 26th Meeting. ss 

FAO Regional Nutrition Meeting for Europe. 

ITU International Radio Consultative Selenite (CCIR): Study Group 
XI (Television). 

UNESCO Special Intergovernmental Committee on the Preparation of a 
New Convention for the International Exchange of Publications. 


Scheduled June 1 Through August 31, 1958 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: 17th seiced a 
FAO Group on Grains: 3d Session ; 3 ar 
6th U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 14, 1958. 
is a list of abbreviations: CCEP 


New York. . 


New York 
Geneva. 
Paris. . 
Madrid. 
Vienna. ae 
Washington . 


Geneva . 

New York. 
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Geneva. 
Cannes. ‘ 
Copenhagen . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
London. . 
Hamburg. 
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Warsaw 
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Stockholm 
Minneapolis. 
Rome ‘ 
Geneva. 
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New York 
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New York 
Minneapolis. 
Trinidad . 
Rome 
Moscow 


Brussels 


London. 
Rome 
Geneva. 


Apr. 14—May 9 


Apr. 15-May 2 
Apr. 21-May 17 
Apr. 21—May 24 
Apr. 22—May 2 
Apr. 24-May 3 
Apr. 25-May 1 


Apr. 28-May 23 
Apr. 28-May 16 
Apr. 29-May 16 
Apr. 29—-May 17 
May 2-18 

May 5-7 

May 7-8 


May 7-14 
May 8-22 
May 16-23 
May 19-21 
May 19-23 


May 19-29 
May 25-30 


May 26-31 
May 26-27 
May 28-30 
May 28-30 


June 2- 
June 2- 
June 2- 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 


Commission consultative des études postales; CCIR, Comité consultatif international 


des radiocommunications; CCITT, Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; ECE, Economic 
Commission for Europe; "ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IBE, International Bureau of 
Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for E uropean Migra- 
ation; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, 
International Telecommunication Union; N ATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PAIGH, Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WHO, World Health Organiza- 


tion; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled June 1 Through August 31, 1958—Continued 


IMCO Preparatory Committee. . 

17th International Conference on Large Electric Systems 

International Labor Conference: 42d Session. —- 

12th International Ornithological Congress. . . 

International Rubber Study Group: 14th Meeting ‘ a 

U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation: 5th Ses- 
sion 

International Fisheries: 8th 
Meeting. 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties. . 

WMO Working Group on Numerical Weather Forecasting and “Analys: : 

gy ad Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 8th 

ession. 

IAEA Board of Governors. . . 

FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: Sth Session 

WHO Executive Board: 22d Session . ; 

5th International Electronic Nuclear Energy Exhibition and Conference . 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 16th Session ; eg 

6th Inter-American Seminar on Overall Planning for E \ducation ; 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Experts on 
Travel Plant. 

UNESCO Committee on International Standardization of Educational 
Statistics. 

International Whaling Commission: 10th Meeting 

International Wheat Council: 24th Session ; 

ILO Governing Body: 139th Session 

8th Berlin Film Festival . : 

UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 7th Session : 

UNREF Executive Committee: 8th Session . . ; 

International Tonnage Measurement Experts: 6th Meeting 

FAO International Poplar Commission: Executive Committee . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 26th Session . 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 2d Meeting ee 

Joint UNESCO/IBE International Conference on Public Education: 
Session. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 
Tourist Travel Promotion. 

International Union of Biological Sciences: 

Inter-American Technical Committee on Cacao: 

15th International Congress of Zoology . ; 

International Union of Architects: 5th Congress es 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Experts on 
the Removal of Travel Barriers. 

4th FAO Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production 

Inter-Parliamentary Union: 47th Conference. 

Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council: 5th Meeting 

Ad Hoc Committee for the Revision of the Agreement for Establishment 
of the Caribbean Commission. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 


Commission for Northwest Atlantic 


21st 
Technical Committee of Experts on 


13th General Assembly . 
7th _— 


Permanent Executive Committre . 
International Union of Mathematics: 3d General Assembly ; 


International Astronomical Union: 10th General Assembly. 

11th International Congress of Mathematicians. . . 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 3d Session . . 

ICAO: Special Communications Preparatory Meeting for the ITU R: adio 
Conference. 

FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 6th Session . 

19th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art. 

12th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival. . 

International Union of Theoretical and Applied. Mechanics. 

PAIGH Directing Council: 3d Meeting . , ULE 

WMO Regional Association II (Asia): 2d Session . 
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Intersessional Meeting of GATT Contracting Nations 


REVIEW OF MEETING OF INTERSESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Press release 246 dated May 6 


In a 3-week meeting at Geneva that concluded 
May 2 the Intersessional Committee of the 37 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] contracting nations carried forward the 
work of bringing into harmony the trade arrange- 
ments of the European Economic Community, 
which is still in an early formative stage, and the 
GATT framework of international trade rules 
and tariff concessions. The Committee also urged 
the German Government to take further steps to 
eliminate quota restrictions on imports. 

The Intersessional Committee held consultations 
on the intensification of quantitative import re- 
strictions which New Zealand had felt obliged to 
make because of its worsening foreign-exchange 
situation. It received the final report on the exe- 
cution of the transitional provisions of the treaty 
establishing the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which became fully operative on Febru- 
ary 10, 1958, and heard a report by a representa- 
tive of the OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation] on the negotiations on the 
proposed European Free-Trade Area. It also 
considered complaints involving Italian discrimi- 
nation against imports of tractors, French sub- 
sidies of wheat and flour exports, and the U.S. 
escape-clause action increasing the tariff on spring 
clothespins.* 

Isaiah Frank, deputy director of the Office of 
International Trade of the Department of State, 
was the chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
meeting. The delegation consisted of representa- 
tives from the Departments of State, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Interior, and Treasury. 


European Economic Community 


The Intersessional Committee reached general 
agreement that the normal procedures of the 
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GATT were well adapted for consideration of 
trade questions relating to the EEC treaty. The 
representative of the Community undertook to 
refer the conclusions of the Intersessional Com- 
mittee to the Council of Ministers of the EEC and 
to inform the Contracting Parties of the results. 

The problems raised by the association of over- 
seas territories with the EEC were discussed in 
detail by the Intersessional Committee, which had 
before it a series of reports on specific commodities 
and a general report which had been prepared by 
a working party that met in February and March. 
These reports and the discussions that have been 
carried out constitute a substantial accomplish- 
ment by the Contracting Parties in their exami- 
nation of the EEC treaty. There was consid- 
erable support for the view that it would be most 
fruitful now to direct attention to specific prac- 
tical problems, leaving aside for a time the ques- 
tions arising out of differing legal interpretations 
of the GATT. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation reiterated 
the importance the United States attaches to the 
successful evolution of the European Economic 
Community. He also took cognizance of the de- 
sire of Contracting Parties, including the United 
States, to move forward as rapidly as possible in 
GATT consideration of the EEC treaty. He 
noted, however, that firm judgments on some im- 
portant issues were not practicable because the 
institutions of the Community were still in the 
process of organization and much depended on 
future decisions and actions to be taken by these 
institutions. 

Commenting on the historic importance of the 
EEC treaty, the U.S. representative noted the 
similarity of the objectives of the General Agree- 
ment and those of the EEC treaty in relation to 
the expansion of world trade. In particular, he 
expressed the view that these objectives would be 
furthered if the Community set its common ex- 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 958. 





ternal tariff as low as possible. The Community 
was also requested to make the tariff available as 
soon as possible, but not later than July 1, 1959, 
and to supply information to facilitate its study 
by Contracting Parties. 


German Import Restrictions 


The Intersessional Committee resumed the dis- 
cussion begun last year on the import restrictions 
still maintained by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The Contracting Parties agreed that the 
Federal Republic was no longer entitled, under 
the General Agreement, to maintain import re- 
strictions for balance-of-payments reasons. 

The German Government contended that, in ac- 
cordance with its terms of accession to the Gen- 
eral Agreement, it is entitled to restrict imports 
of certain agricultural products. Most of the 
members of the Intersessional Committee, after a 
thorough study of the matter, did not accept the 
German view. 

The German Government was urged to recon- 
sider its position, but the question of possible 
further action by Contracting Parties was left 
for consideration at the 13th session. 


Other Items 

In accordance with the General Agreement a 
consultation was held with New Zealand because 
of its intensification of import restrictions follow- 
ing a sharp deterioration in its external financial 
position. It was recognized that the action taken 
by New Zealand was necessary to forestall a seri- 
ous loss of reserves. New Zealand gave assurances 
that import restrictions would be relaxed as soon 
as its financial position improved. 

The six European countries which form the 
European Coal and Steel Community submitted 
the final report required under the waiver granted 
by the Contracting Parties. This report covered 
developments in the last stages of the transitional 
period which ended on February 10, 1958. Trib- 
ute was paid to the accomplishments of the Com- 
munity and confidence expressed that the spirit 
of cooperation that had prevailed between the 
Community and the Contracting Parties would 
continue. 

A complaint by the United Kingdom on the 
treatment of imported agricultural machinery 
(mainly tractors) by the Italian Government was 
referred to a panel of conciliation. Another com- 
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plaint by Australia on French assistance to ex- 
ports of wheat and flour was also referred to a 
panel of conciliation. 

The Intersessional Committee heard a report 
on the bilateral discussions between the United 
States and the Swedish and Danish Governments 
on their complaint against the U.S, action increas- 
ing the duty on spring clothespins. 

Besides Mr. Frank as chairman, the U.S. dele- 
gation consisted of the following officials: 


John A. Birch, assistant chief, Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division, Department of State 

Carl D. Corse, U.S. Mission to the European Communities 

Morris Fields, chief, Commercial Policy and United Na- 
tions Division, Department of the Treasury 

Robert L. Gastineau, director, Trade Policy Division. For- 
eign Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture 

Rene Lutz, deputy director, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Jacob M. Myerson, Office of Regional Affairs, Department 
of State 

Murray Ryss, Trade Agreements and Treaties Division, 
Department of State 

Robert B. Sarich, European Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Harry Shooshan, Technical Review Staff, Department of 
the Interior 


U. S. STATEMENT ON EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY ? 


It is now 1 year since the Contracting Parties 
began their consideration of the Treaty Establish- 
ing the European Economic Community. When 
the Intersessional Committee took up the subject 
in April 1957, the treaty had only recently been 


signed. When our ministers met last October,’ 
the process of ratification had not yet been com- 
pleted. Now this vital instrument is in force and 
steps are being taken to apply its provisions, AI- 
though much remains to be done, a great deal of 
progress has been made in creating the Commu- 
nity, in giving it form and meaning as a distinct, 
new entity. 

My Government has welcomed the treaties of 
Rome—both the Common Market and Evrarom— 
as historic developments holding great promise 
for the future of all our countries. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like today to reiterate the impor- 


? Made on Apr. 23 at Geneva by Isaiah Frank, chairman 
of the U.S. delegation. 

*For a review of the 12th session of the Contracting 
Parties, see BULLETIN of Dec. 23, 1957, p. 1004. 
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tance we in the United States attach to the suc- 
cessful evolution of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Insofar as foreign trade is concerned, 
the General Agreement and the Rome Treaty are 
directed essentially toward the same goals. 

When we began our review, I think we all real- 
ized that time would be required for a calm, con- 
sidered study of this new development. It is un- 
doubtedly the most complex and far-reaching 
single development ever to come before the Con- 
tracting Parties. Despite the obvious desire, fully 
shared by my delegation, to move forward as rap- 
idly as possible in our consideration of the treaty, 
a practical and realistic approach is required. 

Representatives of the Six * and of other coun- 
tries have repeatedly emphasized the fact that 
firm judgments on some important issues were 
not, and still are not, practicable. They are not 
practicable because so much depends on future 
decisions and actions to be taken in the light of 
circumstances which cannot now be foreseen. 
Moreover, the Community naturally has many 
problems in organizing its day-to-day work and in 
arranging technical facilities for its institutions. 

The Community’s decisions will have such a 
widespread impact that great care in their formu- 
lation is of obvious importance to all Contracting 
Parties. 

On the other hand, it is essential that, in the 
interim, our deliberations make as much progress 
as possible. This is important both to the Commu- 
nity and to the Contracting Parties. Despite the 
manifest impossibility of settling everything in a 
short time, the Contracting Parties have made 
real progress in examining the Rome Treaty. 

First of all, we have studied its factual con- 
tent; this, in itself, represented a considerable 
task. Contracting Parties have explained their 
general attitudes toward the Community and its 
relationship to the GATT. Statements by minis- 
ters at the 12th session, as indicated in the com- 
munique, have 

. Shown the importance which all contracting par- 
ties attach to the successful operation of the European 
Economic Community in harmony with the objectives of 
the General Agreement. ... 


Some countries have, however, expressed con- 
cern about the possible impact of particular as- 
‘The six members of the European Economic Commu- 
nity are Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
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pects of the treaty on their economies. There has 
been progress in defining, at least on a tentative 
basis, a number of specific issues. We have be- 
fore us the detailed reports prepared by the four 
subcommittees at the 12th session. We have also 
received in the past few days the report of the 
working party on the overseas-territories ques- 
tion. I wish to join in the chairman’s congratula- 
tions to Mr. [Tord Bernhard] Hagen of Sweden 
for the excellent job which he has done in presid- 
ing over the working party. All of this adds up 
to a substantial accomplishment. Nevertheless, 
we must recognize that much remains to be done. 

In explaining the Rome Treaty’s significance to 
the United States Congress and to the public at 
large, spokesmen for our Government have 
pointed to the General Agreement as the effective 
instrument for dealing with any trade problems 
related to the treaty. Perhaps in other countries, 
too, the relationship between the treaty and the 
General Agreement has been discussed in the same 


sense. We must be certain that the assurances 


given those to whom we are responsible will have 


meaning. 

Mr. Chairman, the Six have already given us 
certain general assurances concerning their poli- 
cies. But precisely because this matter is of such 
import, because so many questions must be de- 
cided by the institutions over a long period of 
time, we hope that the Six will underscore and 
amplify some of these points and will, moreover, 
be just as specific as circumstances permit. 

I would also mention the importance we attach 
to close and effective cooperation between the 
Yontracting Parties and the European Economic 
Community as the Community’s commercial poli- 
cies are elaborated and carried out. We do not 
envisage a new kind of machinery, established 
primarily or exclusively for this purpose. Rather 
we have in mind the normal procedures for ex- 
changing information and views along lines 
which are in keeping with the best traditions of 
the GATT. 

The Rome Treaty is a document of unprece- 
dented scope. Its provisions, taken together, con- 
stitute far more than a customs union. My 
Government considers the achievement of the far- 
reaching aims of the Common Market of the ut- 
most importance for the future of all of us. In 
examining a development of such magnitude nar- 
row, sterile debate must be avoided. Such an ap- 
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proach could only cloud issues and impede our 
work. Rather we must concentrate our efforts 
along lines which will assist the development of 
the European Economic Community and which 
will, at the same time, protect the vital economic 
interests of all Contracting Parties. 

The European Economic Community is one of 
the most important trading areas of the world. 
Its interests do not lie in Europe alone. It must 
look toward other parts of the world for markets 
and for essential supplies. Therefore the Com- 
munity has a strong, direct interest in maintain- 
ing and in strengthening its multilateral trading 
ties. 


Tariff Negotiations 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I turn to some of the 
specific issues of interest to us. 

First, for the Community’s objectives to be at- 
tained the external tariff must be kept as low as 
possible. High levels of trade between the Com- 
munity and other countries will mean greater 
freedom of choice and higher standards of living 
for the more than 160 million consumers in the 
Community. 

At the 12th session the Six expressed their views 
on the external tariff. I refer particularly to the 
questions of “general incidence” and of bound 
rates. We have also noted the willingness of the 
Six to enter into negotiations with outside coun- 
tries at some future time with a view to lowering 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis. At an appropriate 
time, Mr. Chairman, the Contracting Parties will 
have to consider the scope and procedures for 
tariff negotiations with the Six. 

The Six have recognized that negotiations will 
be required under article XXIV, paragraph 6. 
Contracting Parties, however, cannot complete 
their studies and make reasonable judgments until 
the common tariff is available. 

The subject of the common tariff is large and 
complex. What appears to be a somewhat dis- 
tant target date for its submittal—July 1, 1959— 
is actually very close in relation to the work to 
be done. By this I mean that a great deal of 
work—preparation and negotiation—will be 
necessary between the time when the common 
tariff is available and January 1, 1962, when the 
first step in establishing the common tariff is 
scheduled to be taken. I urge the Community and 
its member states to make every effort to supply 
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the tariff earlier than July 1, 1959, if possible and, 
in any case, no later than that target date. 

In addition, if rational judgments are to be 
made on this important matter, it will be neces- 
sary for Contracting Parties to have certain sup- 
plementary material on the external tariff. Our 
delegation believes such explanatory material 
should provide the following information: first, 
a key or concordance permitting a cross-reference 
and comparison of rates and commodity descrip- 
tions in the common tariff and of related statistical 
classifications with those in the previous indi- 
vidual tariffs and statistics of the Six; second, an 
indication of all changes in rates, commodity des- 
criptions, and statistical classification numbers; 
third, an indication of how the common tariff 
rates are derived from the previous rates; fourth, 
an exact description of the products upon which 
concessions have been made in the individual 
schedules of the Six; fifth, an indication of the 
country or countries with which concessions were 
initially negotiated and of the principal suppliers 
with the amount of trade involved. 

The information desired is primarily descrip- 
tive and statistical in nature. Much of it will 
certainly have been prepared in the computation 
of the common tariff and should be readily avail- 
able. Its provision by the Community will enor- 
mously facilitate and speed the study of the com- 
mon tariff by interested countries. 


Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 

I turn now to another aspect of the subject 
before us, namely those parts of the treaty per- 
taining to the use of quantitative restrictions for 
balance-of-payments reasons. This is a highly 
technical and important field. It will suffice at 
this time simply to note our general view. 

We believe that, until such time as the Com- 
munity integrates the financial and economic re- 
lations of the member countries so as to be 
considered, in effect, a unit for balance-of- 
payments purposes, the maintenance or imposi- 
tion of quantitative restrictions for financial 
reasons should be justified on an individual- 
country basis. Thus a financially sound member 
ought not to be looked to to maintain or impose 
quantitative restrictions because of the balance- 
of-payments problem of another. 

This does not, in the meantime, rule out the 
possibility of a common liberalization list, but 
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we believe that any such list should represent a 
floor rather than a ceiling on liberalization. In 
short, each member of the Community should 
continue to liberalize over and above any such 
common list as rapidly as the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of that member warrants. 


Trade in Agricultural Products 


Another important subject in connection with 
the Rome Treaty is agriculture. Both the 
General Agreement and the treaty recognize 
the special problems of trade in agricultural 
products. 

The agricultural provisions of the treaty are 
a matter of worldwide public knowledge and 
interest. It is known that specific preparations 
are now under way to harmonize the individual 
national agricultural policies of six great nations 
into a common policy for all. This common policy 
will have a major influence on one of the world’s 
most important markets for farm products. As 
trading partners of the Six, other countries can- 
not but have a deep interest in this matter. 

We note that the treaty explicitly provides, 
in connection with long-term contracts, that due 
account will be taken of traditional channels of 
trade. It is essential that in working out its 


general agricultural policies the Community bear 


in mind the importance both of traditional trade 
channels and the GATT objective of expanding 
multilateral trade. 

In our view policies and programs which take 
into account the interests of other countries will 
also be those most likely to contribute to the 
Community’s agricultural objectives. I refer to 
such matters as increasing productivity and as- 
suring efficient utilization of resources, as speci- 
fied in article 39, paragraph 1, of the treaty. 

Within the framework of our usual methods 
and procedures, effective channels of communica- 
tion with the Community should be established 
in the vital field of agriculture. This is the Com- 
munity’s crucial formative period. Over the next 
few years policies will be developed which will 
affect agricultural trade for a long time in the 
future. It is not a question of legal or con- 
tractual obligations; I wish to stress this point. 
Rather it is a question of normal cooperation and 
continuing exchanges of information and views 
on matters of common concern among trading 
partners. 
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For example, the Community has planned a 
conference on agriculture, to be held at Stresa 
this summer. It would be useful if, when this 
conference has ended, the Six, using the normal 
machinery of the Contracting Parties, could pro- 
vide information on the conference. It would 
also be desirable to afford Contracting Parties 
some means of commenting on the information 
received. 


Association of Overseas Areas 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to turn to the 
subject of the association of overseas areas. The 
arrangements for these areas are an integral and 
important part of the treaty. In considering 
them let us avoid a legalistic approach and at- 
tempt to deal with the subject in a practical 
manner. No country’s formal position need 
thereby be prejudiced. 

Economic development has become a basic na- 
tional aspiration in many parts of the world. 
Access to markets is essential if less developed 
countries are to earn the foreign exchange re- 
quired to finance imports necessary to their 
growth. My country and other countries have 
shown their understanding of, and support for, 
the hopes of these peoples for a better life. 

We are, therefore, sympathetic with the ob- 
jectives of the Six, as stated in article 131 of the 
treaty. The article reads in part 

... this association shall in the first place permit 
the furthering of the interest and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of these countries and territories in such a 
manner as to lead them to the economic, social and cul- 
tural development which they expect. 

We must also recognize, however, the pre- 
occupation of less developed countries in other 
parts of the world with the possible implications 
for them of the Rome Treaty arrangements. 
Where problems can be shown to exist, realis- 
tic solutions are needed. It is also necessary that 
such solutions be sought in a multilateral frame- 
work. And any arrangements ultimately reached 
must be consonant with the GATT objective of 
nondiscrimination as among third countries. 

The object of these arrangements should be 
to prevent any significant diminution of outside 
countries’ present trade with the Six as a result 
of the overseas territories’ association. They 
should also provide a reasonable opportunity for 
third countries to share in increased demand re- 
sulting from the Common Market. 
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How can we come to grips with this problem 
in a way which will, first, avoid unproductive 
debate on abstract questions; second, take cog- 
nizance of the realities of the present situation; 
third, assist the healthy evolution of the European 
Economic Community; and fourth, assure other 
countries that any trade problems they may have 
as a result of the overseas-territories arrange- 
ments will be settled equitably? Although we 
have no readymade solutions, Mr. Chairman, I 


U.N. Promotion of Equality for Women 


think that the key to an answer lies in the recog- 
nition that GATT principles, traditions, and 
methods of procedure are flexible enough to deal 
effectively with this problem. 

My delegation will listen with great interest 
to the views of other Contracting Parties and will 
be prepared to cooperate fully in attempting to 
develop useful and productive channels for our 
deliberations. 


REPORT ON THE 1958 SESSION OF THE COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


by Lorena B. Hahn 


The United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women held its 12th session at Geneva March 
17 to April 3, 1958. The Commission stressed 
the importance of achieving political, educational, 
and economic opportunities for women adequate 
in practice as well as law. In addition, it gave 
particular attention to marriage requirements and 
projects under the United Nations advisory serv- 
ices program relating to the status of women. 

The Commission decided to give priority con- 
sideration in its 1959 session to the occupational 
outlook for women, a study of tax legislation 
applicable to women, the situation of women in 
the teaching profession, and the completion of a 
pamphlet on equal pay for equal work which 
would be made available for public distribution. 
For its 1960 session, the Commission requested 
four further studies: one on the access of women 
to public office; one on the age of marriage, free 
consent of the parties to marriage, and the regis- 
tration of marriage; a study by the International 
Labor Office on the removal of economic discrim- 
inations against women; and a study by UN- 





© Mrs. Hahn, author of the above article, 
is the United States Representative on the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 
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ESCO on the access of women to out-of-school 
education. 

Begum Anwar Ahmed of Pakistan provided 
distinguished leadership as chairman of the 1958 
session of the Commission. Miss Uldarica 
Manas of Cuba was elected first vice chairman; 
Mrs. Zofia Dembinska of Poland, second vice 
chairman; and Mrs. Mina Ben-Zvi of Israel, rap- 
porteur. 

Three countries, Canada, Czechoslovakia, and 
Japan, served on the Commission on the Status 
of Women for the first time at its 1958 session. 
The other 15 countries represented on the Com- 
mission were Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, France, Israel, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. 


Political Rights 


The Commission observed that some 11 states 
had not yet granted women any political rights 
and expressed concern that in a number of coun- 
tries where these rights had been granted to women 
major obstacles continued to exist in the way 
of their actual exercise. It was the general view 
that further information should be obtained on 
the access of women to public office, and the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to provide a report on 
this subject for the 1960 session of the Commis- 
sion. My statement on behalf of the United 
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States emphasized the importance of participation 
by women in political organizations at the local 
level as a means of making full use of their politi- 
cal rights and also of participation by women in 
community organizations as training for public 
life. The regional seminar held in Bangkok in 
August 1957 on civic responsibilities and increased 
participation of Asian women in public life re- 
ceived high commendation. I expressed the full 
support of the United States Government for the 
development of further regional seminars of this 
type as a means of assisting women to have a voice 
in public affairs. 


Access to Higher Education 


The Commission discussed a report prepared by 
UNESCO in collaboration with the International 
Federation of University Women based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to IFUW branches throughout the 
world. Statistical information appended to the 
report showed that in the majority of countries 
the proportion of women attending institutions 
of higher learning had increased significantly in 
the 10-year period 1945 to 1955. The United 
States called attention to the numerous confer- 
ences on educational trends in this country and 
such special studies as that recently published 
by the National Manpower Council of Columbia 
University. Since the UNESCO report observed 
that scholarships for girls were seldom available 
from business firms, my statement included a re- 
port on the substantial amounts of money allo- 
cated to grants and schools by private industry 
in the United States, including the Ford Founda- 
tion contribution of $400,000 in 1956. 


Economic Opportunities for Women 


In the field of economic opportunities for wom- 
en, the Commission considered the following 
four topics: (1) equal pay for equal work; (2) 
the situation of working women, including work- 
ing mothers, with family responsibilities; (3) the 
right to rest and the right to social security; and 
(4) age of retirement and right to pension. 

On equal pay for equal work the Commission 
reviewed a draft pamphlet prepared by the United 
Nations with the assistance of the ILO. It was 
decided this draft should be revised for further 
review by the Commission at its 1959 session, and 
the members of the Commission were invited to 
submit additional comments for this purpose. 
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The ILO report on equal pay for equal work 
commented on the progress made in various coun- 
tries in improving women’s wage rates, not only 
where they performed the same work as men but 
also in so-called women’s jobs in which few men 
are employed. Information compiled by our 
Bureau of Labor Statistics proved useful in this 
connection since it indicated that, in the period 
1940 to 1955, in a majority of occupational clas- 
sifications, women’s wages in the United States 
had shown a higher proportionate increase than , 
men’s wages. One of the larger tasks which re- 
mains to be done in the field of equal pay is to 
aid women in obtaining the necessary training 
so that they can qualify for better-paid jobs now 
generally held by men. 

On the subject of working women with family 
responsibilities, the Commission discussed reports 
prepared by the ILO and the United Nations on 
factors affecting the working conditions of women 
in the home and on the job. The United States 
statement describes the employment pattern of the 
average woman worker in the United States, gen- 
erally characterized by entrance into employment, 
early marriage, leaving the labor market on the 
birth of the first child, and return to the labor 
market after the youngest child has reached school 
age. A resolution adopted by the Commission 
noted that a study on créches and day nurseries 
was being undertaken by the International Chil- 
dren’s Center in Paris. 

In its discussion of the right to rest and the right 
to social security in the event of old age, illness, 
or loss of capacity to work, the Commission con- 
sidered the subject of women’s hours of employ- 
ment. The ILO prepared a comprehensive report 
on this subject. The United States statement 
called attention to the notable progress continually 
being achieved in the United States through col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and through such 
methods as premium pay for Saturday, Sunday, 
and holiday work and paid annual vacations, and 
emphasized the particular value of the 5-day work 
week, now almost a universal practice in the United 
States, to women workers with family responsi- 
bilities. On the matter of health, I noted that 
more than two-thirds of the population of the 
United States is protected against the cost of hos- 
pital bills by private health insurance and that 
more than 12 million workers are covered by health 
insurance under collective-bargaining agreements. 
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Considerable interest was expressed in retire- 
ment provisions for women in the United States. 
My statement pointed out that our legislation pro- 
vides for voluntary rather than compulsory retire- 
ment, that the age at which workers may retire 
with full benefits is 65 for both men and women, 
and further that, although under our law as 
amended in 1956 women workers have the right to 
retire at 62 with reduced benefits, a relatively small 
proportion of women have availed themselves of 
this right. Actually the average age at which 
women retire in the United States is 68—only a 
few months younger than the age at which men 
retire. The Commission adopted a _ resolution 
recommending that all member states and special- 
ized agencies facilitate the implementation of the 
same retirement and pension age for men and 
women, by vote of 10 to 0. The United States 
abstained on this resolution together with seven 
other representatives. 


Age of Marriage 

Under the general topic of the “Status of Women 
in Private Law,” the Commission gave particular 
attention to the need to establish a minimum age 
of marriage and to require the consent of both 
parties to the marriage and compulsory registra- 
tion of marriage. The members of the Commis- 
sion favored the establishment of a minimum age 
of marriage, preferably not less than 16 years. To 
obtain further information on this subject the 
Commission asked the Secretary-General to cir- 
culate a questionnaire to member governments and 
to interested nongovernmental organizations and 
report to the Commission at its 1960 session. In 
this connection the Commission also asked the 
Secretary-General to prepare a draft convention 
on this subject for review by the Commission at its 
1960 session. The United States voted against 
the drafting of a convention on this topic but in 
favor of the proposal of the Commission to obtain 
further information on this subject. 

In the discussion of age of marriage and con- 
sent of marriage, the United States made use of 
the summary of the recent Women’s Bureau study 
of marriage laws in the United States. This 
study showed that the legal minimum marriage 
age for women, where the consent of the parents 
is not required, is 18 years in 33 states and 21 
years in 15 states. Girls who have not reached 
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the legal age may be married only if they obtain 
the consent of their parents, the usual minimum 
age being 16 years in 31 states. The lowest mini- 


mum age for marriage with the consent of parents 
is 14 years, which is in effect in 7 states. 


Annual Sessions 

I joined the other members of the Commission 
in the adoption of a resolution favoring annual 
sessions of the Commission for the present, point- 
ing out that, while the United States continues to 
favor biennial sessions in principle, it is not press- 
ing for the implementation of this principle at 
this time. 


Regional Seminars 

With respect to the United Nations advisory 
services program in the field of human rights, the 
Commission recommended that seminars on the 
status of women be held annually under this pro- 
gram during the next several years. The Com- 
mission felt that the seminar held in Bangkok in 
1957 demonstrated the particular value of regional 
seminars where participants from countries with 
common interests and problems can benefit by 
sharing their experience and information. Hope 
was expressed that a regional seminar on civic re- 
sponsibilities and increased participation of 
women in public life would be held in 1959 in 
either Africa or Latin America. The Commis- 
sion also hoped that a regional seminar on the 
family and property rights of women could be 
organized in Asia in 1960 and a similar seminar 
could be organized in 1961 either in Africa or 
Latin America, with a seminar in Europe at a 
later date. The United States offered to act as 
host for a regional seminar for women if the 
United Nations would find this useful. 

Women’s organizations in consultative status 
with the United Nations participated helpfully in 
discussion of agenda items. Those represented in 
this session were: All-Pakistan Women’s Associa- 
tion, Catholic International Union for Social 
Service, International Alliance of Social Demo- 
cratic Women, International Alliance of Women, 
International Association of Penal Law, Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, In- 
ternational Council of Women, International 
Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
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Unions, International Federation of University 
Women, International Federation of Women 
Lawyers, International Union for Child Welfare, 
Open Door International and St. Joan’s Inter- 
national Social and Political Alliance, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, World 
Movement of Mothers, World Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


10th Anniversary Commemorative Session of WHO 
and 11th World Health Assembly 

The Department of State announced on May 
16 (press release 271) that President Eisenhower 
has designated Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to head the U.S. 
delegation to the 2-day 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session of the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO) opening on May 26, 1958, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. At the same time, the President 


designated Leroy E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to be chief dele- 
gate and chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 


11th World Health Assembly convening at Minne- 
apolis May 28-June 14, 1958. 

Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, and 
Charles Mayo, M.D., of the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., have been designated delegates 
to serve with Secretary Folsom. Dr. Mayo and 
John W. Hanes, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs, 
were designated to serve with Dr. Burney as dele- 
gates to the 11th World Health Assembly. 

Honorary delegates and honorary members of 
the delegation to the 10th anniversary commem- 
orative session are: 


Honorary Delegates:* 


Hubert H. Humphrey, United States Senate 
Edward J. Thye, United States Senate 


1The White House, in announcing the U.S. delegations, 
included the designation of Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower as 
Personal Representative of the President at the 10th 
anniversary commemorative session. 

2The honorary delegates, in accordance with WHO pro- 
cedures, will be officially accredited as alternate U.S. 
delegates. 
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Walter H. Judd, House of Representatives 

Eugene J. McCarthy, House of Representatives 

Joseph P. O’Hara, House of Representatives 

Roy W. Wier, House of Representatives 

Leroy E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Departmest of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

David Allman, M.D., president, American Medical Asso- 
ciation 

Frank G. Boudreau, M.D., director, Milbank Memorial 
Fund 

Ulrich Bryner, M.D., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D., dean, Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago 

Albert W. Dent, president, Dillard University 

Martha M. Eliot, M.D., professor, Harvard School of 
Public Health 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs 

Ira V. Hiscock, professor of public health, Yale 
University 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D., chief, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Virgil T. Jackson, Sr., D.D.S., New Orleans, La. 

Frank H. Krusen, M.D., professor of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, Mayo Clinic 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, U.S. Representative to the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations 

George F. Lull, M.D., assistant to the president, American 
Medical Association 

Edward J. McCormick, M.D., surgeon, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Toledo, Ohio 

Aims ©. McGuinness, M.D., special assistant for health 
and medical affairs, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Arthur 8. Osborne, M.D., international health representa- 
tive, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Thomas Parran, M.D., dean, Graduate School of Public 
Health, School of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh 

James E. Perkins, M.D., managing director, National 
Tuberculosis Association 

Dean Rusk, president, Rockefeller Foundation 

Jonas B. Salk, M.D., Commonwealth Professor of Experi- 
mental Medicine, University of Pittsburgh 

Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., president, Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories, Morris Plains, N.J. 

Mary Switzer, director, Office of Vecational Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Herman G. Weiskotten, M.D., dean emeritus, College of 

Medicine, New York State University 
Louis L. Williams, M.D., consultant, Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau 


Honorary Members of the Delegation: * 


Donald M. Alderson, colonel, USAF, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) 

Ray Amberg, hospital administrator, University of 
Minnesota Hospitals 

Gaylord Anderson, M.D., director, School of Public 
Health, University of Minnesota 

Guillermo Arbona, M.D., Secretary of Health, Puerto 
Rico Department of Health 

R. N. Barr, M.D., secretary and executive officer, Minne- 
sota Department of Health 


* The honorary members of the delegation, in accordance 
with WHO procedures, will be officially accredited as 
advisers. 
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Ann Burns, chief, Division of Nursing, Ohio Depar*ment 
of Health 

Eugene P. Campbell, M.D., chief, Public Health Division, 
International Cooperation Administration 

H. Trendley Dean, D.D.S., secretary, Council on Dental 
Research, American Dental Association 

Harold 8S. Diehl, M.D., dean, School of Medical Sciences, 


University of Minnesota 
Charles L. Dunham, M.D., director, Division of Biology 


and Radiation, Atomic Energy Commission 

Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., Commissioner of Health, State 
Health Department, Albany, N.Y. 

Charles A. Janeway, M.D., Thomas Morgan Rotch Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics, Harvard School of Medicine 

Richard K. C. Lee, M.D., president, Board of Health, 


Honolulu, T.H. 
Philip E. Nelbach, executive secretary, National Citizens 


Committee for the WHO, Inc. 


Mrs. Owen B. Rhoads, Paoli, Pa. 
Robert O. Waring, Office of International Administration, 


Department of State 
Abel Wolman, M.D., professor of sanitary engineering, 
Johns Hopkins School of Public Health and Hygiene 
Laurence R. Wyatt, international health representative, 
Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Department of Health» Education, and Welfare 
The following have been named alternate dele- 
gates to the 11th World Health Assembly: 
Howard B. Calderwood, Office of Economic and Social 


Affairs, Department of State 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D., dean, Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D., chief, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

George F. Lull, M.D., assistant to the president, Ameri- 


can Medical Association 
Aims C. McGuinness, M.D., special assistant for health 
and medical affairs, Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare 

Arthur S. Osborne, M.D., international health representa- 
tive, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The 6 Members of Congress, named as honorary 
delegates to the 10th anniversary commemorative 
session, and the 18 honorary members of the dele- 
gation to that session have been named as con- 
gressional advisers and advisers to the U.S. dele- 
gation to the 11th World Health Assembly. 

Harry V. Ryder, Jr., Office of International 
Conferences, Department of State, will serve as 
secretary of the U.S. delegation to both the com- 
memorative session and the 11th World Health 
Assembly. 

This is the first time that WHO has met in the 
United States since its organization meeting at 
New York in 1948. Some 300 official delegates 
from among the 88 member nations of WHO will 
attend the 1958 Assembly. Observers from the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies, and other 
intergovernmental organizations, as well as from 
organizations in the 


many nongovernmental 
health and medical fields, will also participate. 
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The 10th anniversary commemorative session 
will be a ceremonial review of “Ten Years of 
Health Progress.” 

The Assembly meets in regular annual session 
and determines the policies of the Organization. 
At the 11th Assembly various plenary sessions 
will, among other things, review the work of 
WHO in 1957, elect six member countries to des- 
ignate health experts to fill the six annual vacan- 
cies on the 18-man executive board, and review 
and approve resolutions recommended by the two 
main committees (Program and Budget; Admin- 
istration, Finance and Legal). A plenary ses- 
sion will witness the award of the 1958 Leon Ber- 
nard Foundation prize to Dr. Thomas Parran, 
former Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, for outstanding achievements in the field 
of public health. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Health 


Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 

— deposited: Federation of Malaya, April 24, 


BILATERAL 


Iceland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Signed at Reyk- 
javik May 3, 1958. Entered into force May 38, 1958. 


Japan 


Agreement providing for Japan’s financial contributions 
for United States administrative and related expenses 
during the Japanese fiscal year 1958 under the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of March 8, 1954 (TIAS 
2957). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo May 2. 
1958. Entered into force May 2, 1958. ; 


Nicaragua 


—— gag ne png commerce and navigation, and pro- 

tocol. Signed at Managua January 21, 1956. E 

into force May 24, 1958. . iat _— 
Proclaimed by the President: May 9, 1958. 
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Africa. Problems and Prospects of U.S. Relations 
With the Near East, South — and Africa 
(Rountree) ; 


Antarctica 

U.S. and Australia To Continue Work at Antarctic 
Station (text of joint announcement) . . a 

United States Proposes Conference on Antarctica 
(Eisenhower, text of note) eats 

Asia 

Problems and Prospects of U.S. Relations With the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa (Rountree) . 

U.S. Policies and Karena in the Far East 
(Robertson) a Are 

Australia. U.S. and pens To Centtines Work 
at Antarctic Station (text of joint announcement) 


Canada. President and Secretary of State To Visit, 
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American Trade Policy and the Lessons of the 
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tions (Frank, review of meeting) . . 
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Travel 
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Europe 

American Trade Policy and the Lessons of the 
1930’s (Mann) 
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tions (Frank, review of meeting) . i ce 

Germany 

Mr. Dulles Exchanges Greetings With Chancellor 
Adenauer . . 

Educational Exchange ‘Agreement With Germany 
Renewed .. P< me og ae 

Health, Béecation, and ‘Welfare 

10th Anniversary Commemorative Session of WHO 
and 11th World Health Assembly (delegation) . 

U.N. Promotion of Equality for Women (Hahn) . 
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Calendar of International Conferences and 
Meetings ; 
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tions (Frank, review of meeting) . 

10th Anniversary Commemorative Session of WHO 
and 11th World Health Assembly (delegation) . 

Middle East. Problems and Prospects of U.S. Re- 
lations With the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa (Rountree) 7) i 

Military Affairs. U.S. and Philippines Establish 
Mutual Defense Board . ucla. do he 

Mutual Security 

U.S. and Philippines Establish Mutual Defense 
Board eee 2, See en eee ae 

U.S. Policies and Programs in the Far East 
(Robertson) 

Philippines. U.S. a" Philippines Bstablish Mutual 
Defense Board . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 12-18 


of May 8. 
Date Subject 


grams. 
agreement (rewrite). 


on airplane crash. 
5/14 Educational exchange. 


Sarit. 
dent. 
the Lessons of the 1930's.” 


on Chaguaramas. 
5/14 Peruvian legislators to visit U.S. 


tual Defense Board. 
5/15 Seminar for FSO’s in Africa. 


with Honduras. 
5/16 Delegation to WHO (rewrite). 
5/16 Radio-TV exchanges with U.S.S.R. 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Press releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 12 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 238 of May 2, 
245, 246, and 247 of May 6, 249 of May 7, and 252 


5/13 Dulles-Adenauer exchange of tele 
5/14 U.S—German educational exchange 


5/14 Exchange of notes with Czechoslovakia 


5/14 Dulles meeting with Field Marshal 
5/14 Note from Venezuela on Nixon inci- 
5/14 Mann: “American Trade Policy and 


5/14 Report of Technical Joint Commission 


5/15 Establishment of Philippines-U.S. Mu- 


5/16 Development Loan Fund agreement 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular Background series . . . 


Highlights of 


Foreign Policy Developments ¢ 1957 


Major foreign policy developments of 1957 in each geograph- 
ical area of the world are summarized in this new Background 
publication. 

As background for an understanding of the more specific 
policy developments which took place during the year, the pam- 
phlet also discusses the basic objectives of U.S. foreign policy— 
the long-term problems and constant elements of policy and the 
manner in which they were defined by the President and the 
Secretary of State during 1957. 

Disarmament, the mutual security program, trade, atoms for 
peace, and educational exchange are other topics included in the 
22-page illustrated pamphlet. 

Copies of Highlights of Foreign Policy Developments + 1957 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents. 
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